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I—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PARODOI IN THE 
GREEK THEATER. 


It is now an accepted principle among classical scholars to 
interpret evidence, especially such evidence as is found in late 
Greek and Roman writers on matters of a much earlier period, 
by reference to the existing remains and monuments of the 
period involved. Dédrpfeld has cleared up many theatrical 
problems by his careful and thorough excavation of the theater 
of Dionysus, thus enabling him to distinguish the different 
periods in its history. On scenic questions also we are fortu- 
nate in having a number of plays of different types and periods, 
including, of course, tragedies and comedies of the classical 
period, specimens of the New Comedy in the recently discovered 
fragments of Menander and its Roman translations by Plautus 
and Terence. Hence it is possible to audit the accounts of late 
writers on scenic matters and to determine more nearly the 
particular period referred to. 

The baffling, and possibly corrupt, passage of Pollux (iv, 126, 
15) on the significance of the mdpodu can be rationally interpreted 
only by considering it in connection with the existing Greek and 
Roman plays and theaters. Pollux is certainly endeavoring to 
describe a convention which was in vogue at some period. 
What he really had in mind may best be determined by ascer- 
taining the requirements of the plays of that period to which his 
words seem most applicable. The passage runs thus: rév perros 
wapddar pév aypdber, ex Aepévos, ex médrAews dye’ of GAda- 
dgixvodpevor xara érépay elaiact. A few lines above we 


find the following statement on the mepiaxros: (mepiaxros) 
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ra médrews 3’ érépa, ra padtora Ta Atpévos. 
The /eft periaktos represents ra éx médews, pddtora ra Aipévos ; 
the right parodos leads éx Aipévos, wédews. Obviously there 
can be no doubt that the triangular prism’ upon which were 
painted scenes representative of the city and harbor was actually 
on the same side as the parodos leading from the city and harbor. 
It is clear, then, that one of the passages is corrupt, or that the 
standpoint in the use of ‘right’ and ‘left’ in each is different. 
The latter view was first advanced by Buttmann,? who assumed 
that the periaktoi were placed at the side doors upon the stage 
and that ‘right’ and ‘left’ in reference to anything upon the 
stage as opposed to the orchestra were used from the actor’s 
standpoint, while direction in the orchestra is described from the 
spectator’s point of view. The ‘left’ (actor’s) periaktos would 
thus be on the same side of the theater as the ‘ right’ (spectator’s) 
parodos. But this solution of the difficulty seems forced; it is 
hard to believe that Pollux would not have given us some hint 
of so sudden a change of standpoint. This consideration led 
Rohde,’ rightly I think, to emend the parodoi passage by substi- 
tuting dporepd for deficd. Thus ‘right’ and ‘left’ would be used 
in both passages from the actor’s standpoint. This usage is also 
in line with a passage in the anonymous writer De vita Aris- 
tophanis (see Schol. Aristoph. ed. Diibner, p. 28, note): 6 xw- 
pixds xopds el awd ris wédews Fpxero rd Oéarpoy dia rhs aporepas 
eloye, ef 3’ ds dx’ dypod ris The point of view 
here is that of the actor, assuming, of course, that the ancient 
city was on the western side of the theater of Dionysus. 


1 The wepiaxra were not employed, apparently, in the production of plays 
in the fifth century B. C.; see Niejahr Quaest. Aristoph. Scaenicae, pp. 6 ff. 
No trace of them has been discovered in the ruins of any Greek theater. 
Significant, too, is the fact that Aristophanes, who is fond of parodying the 
stage machinery of his time, never alludes to them. 

See Kohde’s Uebers. des Vitru. I, p. 280, note r. This view is now com- 
monly accepted ; cf. Schénborn Skene d. Hellenen, p. 73; Miller Buhnenalt., 
p. 159; Haigh Attic Theatre *, p. 194. 

3 De Pollucis fontibus, p. 61. 

4 Practically the same statement is found in Tzetzes De Com. (See Kaibel, 
Com. graec. frag., p. 29): av obv d¢ ix éBadile mpdc 1d Oéarpov, dia 
Gpictepag awpidog éBarvev ei d¢ an’ Gypov, dua tHe x,t. A. Thus the 
Anon. passage is well attested, for Tzetzes claims as his source Dionysius, 
Crates, and Eucleides ; see Kaibel Proleg. epi xouydiac, p. g and Rohde, loc. 
cit., p. 60, n. 2. 
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It is clear, then, that Pollux uses ‘right’ and ‘left’ from the 
actor’s standpoint. But before taking up the other details of the 
passage, it will facilitate our reaching a more satisfactory solution 
of its difficulties to recall the essential differences between theat- 
rical conditions and scenic requirements of the classical drama 
and the New Comedy. 

The materials with which the classical dramatists worked were 
such as to make a clearly defined localized setting out of place 
and unnecessary. Neither poet nor spectator was very much 
concerned about topographical details. The Trojan and Theban 
cycle of myths and other mythological subjects do not require 
exact definitions of the scene in its relation to the surrounding 
locality. The Athenian spectator was unacquainted with the 
regions in which the scenes of many of the classical tragedies 
were laid. Hence the poet was free to disregard topographical 
facts in scenic representation, and to leave details hazily defined. 
Aeschylus in the Supplices leaves us to infer that the action 
takes place somewhere between the coast and Argos. The only 
requirements in the scenic arrangement of the Prometheus is a 
desolate spot on a Scythian crag in the neighborhood of the sea. 
The position of the immediate vicinity is in no way connected 
with the progress of the play. Even when the scene is a palace 
or a temple, we can, as a rule, only conjecture the position of the 
palace or temple in its relation to the city and country. Neither 
Euripides nor his Athenian audience knew or cared, for example, 
about the city and country in the Jphigeneia among the Tau- 
rians. The temple of Artemis forms the background, and the 
seacoast is represented as being at no remote distance from the 
scene, whence Orestes and Pylades come. The poet does not 
mention the city, though we infer that Thoas comes from that 
quarter. Such details are passed over as have but an incidental 
bearing upon the plot of the play. Likewise, in the various 
camp scenes, the commander’s tent forms the background, but 
we are not informed, usually, nor is it important, in what part of 
the camp his tent is located.’ 

Several of the fifth century tragedies and comedies have their 
scenes laid at Athens, or in its environs. In these plays the 
poets and audience were familiar with the scenes represented, 
which were, doubtless, as realistic as the poets could make them. 


' The Ajax is an exception; in this play scenic details are pretty clearly 
outlined. See Jebb on v. 1, and below, p. 387. 
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Sophocles is unquestionably giving us a real picture of the Grove 
of the Eumenides as the scenic background of the Oedipus 
Coloneus (see p. 390 below). Aristophanes lays the scenes of 
most of his plays at Athens, but he does not attempt to be 
consistently accurate, or realistic, in their scenic arrangement.' 
Local details do not play an important part in the working out 
of his plots. He was more concerned with scourging the 
politicians, or ridiculing the follies of his fellow-citizens, or paro- 
dying the stage devices of his tragic contemporaries. In his 
later plays, however, we first meet with the kind of a situation 
which probably led to the origin of the conventional use of the 
side entrances. For example, in the Zcclestazusae, one of his 
latest comedies, the scene represents three houses upon a street in 
Athens. During vv. 30-54 many women enter from the city (see 
VV. 52-53: dpa mpociovcas érépas moAdas mavv | yuvaixas, ore 
Speros dv r7 These women constitute a hemichorus and are 
contrasted with the second hemichorus of women who, as we 
may suppose, enter from the country (cf. v. 300: dpa 8’ éras 
(i. we women from the country) rovade rovs dorews. 
See also vv. 280 ff. xai yap érépas otopat | éx dypav els Tiny’ 
igew advrixpus | yuvaixas. Thus the women who come from the 
city form a part of the chorus, those from the country another 
part, and the hemichoruses should have entered upon the scene 
from the opposite sides. The location of the Dionysiac theater 
at Athens on the south slope of the Acropolis was such that a 
character coming from the city, marketplace, or harbor, would 
naturally enter on the spectator’s right, while persons coming 
from the open country would enter on the left. It must be 
remembered that direction in the open air Greek theater was of 
far more importance than in the modern roofed theater, shut in 
from the outside world. In the latter the stage manager may 
utterly disregard direction. As soon as the audience enters the 
door, north, south, east, or west, has no especial significance; no 
attempt is made at orientation. But it would be absurd to allow 
a character coming from the Peiraeus, if the scene were laid at 
Athens, to enter by the left parodos. The audience would 
detect too quickly such a managerial blunder. Any character 


1 But in the Lysistrata the local setting seems to be carried out with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. Note what Lysistrata says (vv. 831 and 
835) at the approach of Cinesias: dvdp’, dvdp’ ép@ mpooidvta . . . mapa Td THE 
XAénc. The temple of Chloe was at the foot of the Acropolis on the south. 


| 
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that comes from the city, harbor, or marketplace should, as a 
matter of course, regardless of the existence of the convention, 
enter on the spectator’s right; characters from the country 
should enter on the left. 

The country, city, and marketplace, then, have no organic 
connection with the plots of the fifth century tragedies. They 
are but rarely and incidentally referred to. In the later plays of 
Aristophanes the city and country are felt to be on opposite 
sides, but it is doubtful whether any conventional use of the 
parodoi had as yet become established. The matier is quite 
different, however, in the drama of real everyday life, the drama 
of intrigue and of manners where familiar scenes are depicted. 
The city, country, marketplace, and foreign lands have a very 
especial bearing upon the development of the plots in the New 
Comedy. The Athenian citizen portrayed here possessed an 
estate in the country. Whenever the plot required the absence 
of the father or anyone else in the family for any length of time, 
this estate offered the poet a natural and convenient motive for 
his removal, or a pretext for his absence. The marketplace, on 
the other hand, was the center of Athenian life, a public walk, an 
exchange. The absence of any person from the scene could 
plausibly be explained on the assumption that he is in the 
marketplace. Characters, consequently, enter from the agora 
and retire thither on the slightest pretext when the action requires 
their removal from the scene. As to the harbor, almost any 
play of Plautus and Terence will show how closely it is connected 
with the development of the plots. Some leading character 
who lives at Athens is usually abroad. His return sometimes 
increases the complication of the plot, or helps toward its solu- 
tion. Such characters on their return from abroad invariably 
travel by sea’ and, on their arrival upon the scene, it is made 
clear in the text, usually by specific statement, that they have 
just come up from the harbor. 

With these general observations in mind we are in a better 
position for solving some of the difficulties in the passage quoted 
from Pollux. The right parodos (spectator's), says Pollux, leads 
adypdber, Apévos, ex wéAcws. This statement does not harmo- 
nize with other ancient evidence on the subject, nor with the 


See Knapp, Travel in Plautus and Terence, Class. Phil. II (1907), 
Pp. ff. 
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actual conditions in the New Comedy. The city and country in 
the theater at Athens were conceived as being on opposite sides, 
and the same parodos cannot be thought of as leading from both 
city and country. This point is made clear from the above 
quoted passage from the anonymous writer De vita Aristophanis: 
el pév dd ris médews fpxero... dia ris apiorepas dwWidos ef 3 
és dm’ dypov da ris defsas. The text, then, as we find it in Pollux, 
can hardly be sound. Schdnborn’ sought to remove the diffi- 
culty by writing dyop_dev for dypédev. This correction would bring 
the statement into closer harmony with the requirements in the 
New Comedy, though it is is hard to believe that dypé6ev does 
not belong to the passage in view of the usual contrast between 
éx médews and dypééev. And yet reference to the dyopad is so 
frequent in the New Comedy that in any description of the con- 
vention the use of dyopéev, or the equivalent, would not be 
irrelevant.? In a brief statement, however, an expression for the 
marketplace might be omitted, inasmuch as it would be included 
in é« wédews. For this reason Rohde is justified, as it seems to 
me, in transposing dypééev to the second clause. The passage in 
its emended form would read thus: rap pévroe 
orepa cx ex modews Gye’ of aypdbev aduxvov- 
pevot xara tiv érépav eloiacx. In the opinion of the writer this is 
substantially what Pollux wrote. There still remains a serious 
difficulty in the phrase mefol dqduxvotpevo. If sound, it should be 
contrasted with éx Amévos. The meaning implied in such a 
contrast would seem to be that those who come from abroad 
(addAaxdbev) on foot enter from the country side, while those 
journeying from abroad dy sea would come up from the harbor 
and enter from the city side. Now, in the New Comedy persons 
from abroad always journey by sea, never by land on foot. The 
words mefoi then, can have nothing to do with 
the production of plays in this period. It is not uncommon in 
the classical drama, however, for a character to come from a 


1Skene der Hellenen, p. 74. Other attempts at improving this passage 
might be mentioned; Wieseler, Gétt. Prorect.-Progr. (1866), p. 11, writes 
Gyxd0ev for aypdbev; see also Wecklein, Philologus, XXXI, p. 447, and 
Miller, Bihnenalt., p. 159, notes 1, 2, 3. 

Cf. éx [a4yopac] Men. Samia, v. 66, and ¢ foro in Plautus and Terence. , 

3See Knapp (Travel in Ancient Times), Class. Phil. II (1907), pp. 13 ff. for 
illustrations. Furthermore, “ in every passage containing reference to coming 
to Athens peregre the harbor (called Piraeus or simply portus) is mentioned” 


(p. 13). 
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distance on foot. For example, Pylades in the Orestes comes 
on foot from Phocis. The conclusion seems probable that 
Pollux, or his source, has confused matters. Having in mind 
instances similar to the one just cited from the Orestes, he has 
sought to enlarge the scope of the convention, a convention 
which grew up in the later period, so as to include the classical 
plays too. Similarly, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
there is some confusion, or misunderstanding, at the base of 
Vitruvius’ statement on the periaktoi, V, 6; secundum ea loca 
versurae sunt procurrentes, quae efficiunt una a foro, altera a 
peregre aditus in scenam. These words admit of no satisfactory 
interpretation when considered in connection with the scenic 
requirements of the plays. Niejahr has demonstrated that the 
periaktoi had not yet come into use in the fifth century. And 
besides, no contrast between e foro and peregre is discernible in 
the plays of this period, as we shall attempt to point out later in 
this paper. Nor can the passage have any application to the 
production of plays in the New Comedy, unless peregre is used 
as an equivalent of rurve; the forum and harbor (whence char- 
acters from abroad enter) are on the same side.’ No satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty has been advanced. 

Accepting the above corrections, Pollux’s statement runs thus: 
The right (spectator’s) parodos leads from the city, or harbor ;? 
the left from the country, or from abroad by land (if such is the 
meaning of the doubtful phrase of ddAaxydbew meLol 
The passage as thus emended, except the last phrase, fits per- 
fectly the scenic requirements of the New Comedy. 

Miiller, on the other hand, retains the traditional text of 
Pollux. The three expressions dypdev, éx Aupevos, ex 
ergeben zusammen den Begriff der Heimath, insofern zur 
Heimath des Atheners nicht nur Stadt und Hafen, sondern 
auch das Landgebiet gehérte.* Thus the right parodos leads 
from the home region, including country, harbor and city; the 


It is perfectly clear that the city and harbor are conceived as being on the 
same side in the Rudens. For further proof that forum and harbor are 
conceived as being on same side see Amphitruo, v. 333 and Andria IV, 3, 19. 

* Of course, what Pollux says is that the left (actor’s) parodos leads from the 
city, etc., but it has seemed best in this paper to describe direction from the 
spectator’s standpoint in order to avoid any possible confusion. 

Buhnenalt., p. 158. 

*Miller compares Oed. Tyr., v. 112: wérepa & év olxow Gypoi¢ Adiog 
yac én’ GAAne ouprirre dévy ; 
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left parodos from foreign parts. Haigh’ also, following the 
common interpretation as given by Miller, states the conven- 
tion thus: “ The entrance to the right of the audience was used 
by persons from the neighborhood; the entrance to the left by 
persons from a distance”. Thecurrent theory that one entrance 
leads from abroad, the other from the home region, is adopted 
by most of the editors, since its application toa larger number 
of the classical plays is easier than any other. And yet, there is 
no uniformity in the interpretation of the rule. Some editors 
make the one parodos serve for those persons who come from 
the city, the other for persons coming from the country. This is 
necessarily the case when an attempt is made to apply the 
convention to those plays in which no foreign parts are involved. 
For example, in the Antigone, according to the editors and 
handbooks, the right parodos leads to the city, the left to the 
country, where the body of Polyneices lay, whither Antigone and 
the Guard go and return. Soin the Bacchae only the city and 
open country are involved; no character comes from abroad, 
or departs thither. Now, as we have just observed, in the 
Antigone the left parodos represented the open country, although 
it too is in the immediate neighborhood ; the right the city.? In 
the Oedipus Tyrannus the Old Servant of Laius comes from the 
open pastures. On which side should he enter? To be con- 
sistent with the application of our convention in the Antigone, he 
should enter on the leit. But this side is reserved for persons 
coming from abroad, whence comes Creon, who arrives at v. 84 
from Delphi, and the messenger from Corinth. It would be 
inappropriate for the Old Servant to enter from the city side. 
Schénborn leaves the difficulty with these words: Welche Thiir 
es ist, durch die der Hirt des Laios auftritt, lasst sich wie gesagt 
nicht bestimmt angeben.° 

It is now obvious that the requirements of individual plays 
vary with respect to the significance that may be attached to the 
parodoi. No one of the proposed interpretations of Pollux’s 
definition of the convention can be made to fit all the plays. 
Hence editors, naturally, adopt that interpretation which comes 
nearest to meeting the demands of the particular play that they 
happen to be editing. Thus, in the endeavor to show that the 
conventional use of the side entrance did not exist in the classical 


1Attic Theatre’, p. 195. ? Schinborn, p. 115. 3P. 121. 
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period, my task is somewhat complicated. It will be necessary 
to prove, not only that the distinction between the home region 
and foreign parts as applied to the fifth century plays will not 
hold, but also that the distinction between city, or home region, 
and country can not be consistently maintained. In chapters 
I, II, and III are presented the arguments and evidence which, 
in the writer’s opinion, preclude the application of the rule to the 
classical tragedies and comedies; in chapter IV the attempt is 
made to show that a conventional use of the parodoi would have 
been both natural and appropriate for the New Comedy. 

The thesis here proposed is not altogether anewone. Niejahr’ 
was the first to question the existence of a side-entrance conven- 
tion in the classical period. The reasons for reopening the 
subject again are: (1) His material was insufficient to establish a 
proof; his results were rejected by Miiller.? (2) No edition of 
the plays, or handbook, so far as I know, has taken into account 
his treatise; it is either unknown or ignored. (3) Niejahr failed 
to make use of all the available material offered by the plays as 
evidence against the old theory. For these reasons it has 
se2med appropriate to subject the question to a fresh examina- 
tion, both in order to bring the theory again to the attention of 
scholars, and to contribute whatever additional evidence there 
seems to be in favor of the theory. 


I. 


THE SCENES OF THE CLASSICAL DRAMAS ARE TOO DIVERSE 
FOR THE OPERATION OF THE ASSUMED CONVENTIONAL 
UsE OF THE PARODOI. 


The earliest plays of Aeschylus do not presuppose a palace or 
temple as a background. In the Supplices we may suppose 
that the altar about which the Danaides cling was the back- 
ground before which the scene of action was laid. There was no 
house to which the actors might retire, nor was there near by a 
city, or agora, or any other convenient retreat. The tomb of 
Darius serves for a backscene in the Persae. No house, or 
temple, is at hand in the Prometheus. Obviously, then, it 
would be absurd to attempt to apply a subtle conventional rule 


*Commentatio Scaenica Progr. des Stadtgymnasiums zu Halle, 1888. 
* Philologus, Supp. Band VI (1891-1893), pp. 36 ff. 
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on the use of the parodoi to these plays whose scenes scarcely 
imply any local setting at all. Aeschylus is absolutely unre- 
strained by tradition both as to form and as to scenic and 
theatrical machinery. He was an innovator. In his hands 
tragedy was ever changing and developing. Conventionality 
grows up, usually, in the decadent period after the perfection of 
a particular type has been reached, not in the changes and 
evolution toward that type. No conventionalized scene is dis- 
cernible in Aeschylus’ plays. Palace, temple, grave, tomb, or a 
desolate wilderness, make up the scenes. In Sophocles the 
local setting seems to be a little more clearly defined than in 
Aeschylus, though the diversity of scene is equally great. The 
scenes of the Antigone, Electra, and of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
are laid before a palace. The scenic background of the Oedipus 
Coloneus is the Sacred Grove of the Eumenides, of the Ajax, a 
tent in the Greek camp in Troad, and of the Philocteles a deso- 
late spot on Lemnos near the coast. The house of Heracles in 
Trachis forms the scenic background of the Zvachiniae. The 
scene of action in most of Euripides’ plays is laid before a palace, 
temple, or tent. Thus we fail to find a fixed, stereotyped back- 
scene in the plays of the classical tragedians. The diversity of 
locality and the variety of scenes, scenes which are laid in foreign 
lands, in camps, mountains, and on desolate sea coasts would not 
have been conducive to the development of a custom. Any 
custom, or convention, must necessarily be the result of a 
constant practice formed through similar surroundings and con- 
ditions, not of an arbitrary rule superimposed from without. 
The lack of uniformity in scene and locality of the classica] plays 
would make the application of a fixed rule as to the parodoi 
confusing and inappropriate. 
II. 


EVIDENCE IN THE PLAys AGAINST THE ASSUMED CONVEN- 
TIONAL USE OF THE SIDE-ENTRANCES IN THE CLASSICAL 
PERIOD. 


A. Instances Are Found Where a Character Who Goes, or 
Comes from Abroad, or from the Open Country, Passes through 
the City First, or Home Region, If the City is Not Involved. 

B. The Harbor and City, or Home Region, Are on Opposite 
Sides. 
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C. Characters Occasionally Pass through the Scene of Action, 
Entering on the One Side and Departing on the Other, though 
They Are Thought of as Coming from Distant Lands and Also 
of Leaving the Scene tor Other Foreign Parts. 

D. The Application of the Convention Often Tends to 
Destroy the Illusion. 

E. Some Situations Arise Where the Entrances Must Neces- 
sarily Be without Significance. 

F. The City Is Entirely Neglected in the Action of a Few 
Plays. 

A. Instances Are Found Where a Character Who Goes, or 
Comes from Abroad, or from the Open Country, Passes through 
the City First, or Home Region, If the City is Not Involved. 

Ajax.—The scene is laid before the tent’ of Ajax, near Cape 
Rhoeteum on the northern coast of Troad. On the spectator’s 
right is represented the home-region,—in this case, that of the 
Greek camp. “To the spectator's left is the region of the open 
country, stretching east and south from the camp, over the plain 
of Troy, towards those ‘ Mysian highlands’ from which Teucer 
returns (v. 720)”.* The messenger enters at v. 719 and says 
(vv. 720ff.): Teixpos Muciwy dé | pécov 
mpoopoddy orpariytov | xudd{erat rois Apyeiows Thus observe 
that Teucer, who comes from the open country, or foreign parts, 
arrives first at the generals’ quarters in mid camp, the conven- 
tional home-region. It is true that Teucer does not enter at this 
point, but the messenger entered immediately and announced 
his arrival. In this way the theatrical effect was precisely the 
same as it would have been had Teucer come on in person. 
The messenger must have entered from the side of the open 
country, and yet he came directly from the camp. 

Bacchae.*—Scene: Before the palace of Pentheus in Thebes. 
If the conventional significance of the parodoi applied, the right 
side represents the city; the left the open country; foreign 
regions have nothing to do with this play. All characters in the 
play, except Teiresias, who enters from the city, seem to go to 
and return from Mt. Cithaeron,* which should be on the side of 


1 Jebb (ed. Ajax adv. 1) locates the tent at the eastern end of the camp; 
3: Kai viv imi oxnvaig ce vavtixaic bpd. 

* Quoted from Jebb, Ajax, p. 10. 3See Niejahr, op. cit., p. 8. 
. * Excepting, of course, those characters that come upon the scene from the 
palace. 
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the open country. Observe that the road from the palace to 
Cithaeron, according to the poet’s conception, leads through the 
city. Pentheus says to an attendant at v. 352: of 3’ dva wédw 
oreixovres éftyvevoare | rov Onr\ipoppov Dionysus had departed 
for Cithaeron at v. 63. Pentheus says v. 840: kai nas &’ dorews 
Kadpeiovs see also v. 855, and péons pe 
OnBaias xOovds. 

Electra (Eur.).—The action takes place before the Peasant’s 
cottage on the borders of Argolis.. The right parodos leads 
from the city of Argos; the left from abroad. Electra asks the 
Peasant, with whom she is living, to go to the ancient fosterer of 
her sire (v. 410): és morapdy Tuvaoy ’Apyeias Spous | répvovra 
yaias re yas | éxBeBAnuévos. Thus 
the Old Man, who enters at v. 487, should come on the scene by 
the left entrance, since he comes from remote regions. He had 
seen, however, Aegisthus on his way; cf. vv. 621 ff.: Old Man. 
el8ov, jviy’ clprov évOade. Orestes. mpoonx.ipny rd pnbév. 
moins réras; Old Man. dypav nédAas imnogopBiov ém. The 
estate of Aegisthus was certainly conceived as being between 
the Peasant’s cottage and the city, and should be on the side of 
the home-region. At any rate, the estate is rus domesticum, as 
ravde shows. If, on the other hand, the Old Man should be 
thought of as coming rure domestico, not from distant parts, 
another difficulty is encountered. The Old Man stops on his 
way at Agamemnon’s tomb (v. 509); yap abrod mpis 
Orestes and Pylades, who came from abroad, also passed by the 
tomb (cf. vv. 510 ff.). Orestes, Pylades, and the Old Man, there- 
fore, should enter upon the scene from the same side, although 
the Old Man, under our present assumption, comes from the 
home-region, and Orestes and Pylades from abroad. 

Hecuba.—Scene: Before Agamemnon’s tent in the camp of 
the Greeks on the coast of the Thracian Chersonese. The 
Greek camp represents the home-region. Polymestor alone 
comes from a distance; cf. vv. 963 ff.: rvyxdve yap év pecs Opyxns 
Spas | Sr’ HArOes aduxdpny, | 168’ Ew 
aipovri por | és Sywis o¢fev, wrk. The maid- 
servant had to pass through the camp of the Greeks when she 
departed to summon Polymestor, as is shown by v. 889: mépywov 
por 8:4 orparod | yuvaixa. Polymestor and the maid- 
servant must have entered upon the scene by the same parodos 


1Cf. v. 246: éx rod d2 vaieig dorewe ; 
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by which the maid-servant had previously departed. In other 
words, Polymestor, though he comes from a distance, must pass 
through the camp, the side of the home-region.’ 

Heracleidae —Scene: At Marathon in the fore court of the 
temple. The place is represented as being very near to Athens 
and almost identical with it.2 The home-region, then, would 
include Athens, as well as Marathon. The other parodos leads 
to distant parts whence the Argive army is coming. Demophon, 
who leaves the scene at v. 352 on the right (to Athens), in order 
to bring together his men, saw the Argive host (cf. v. 390). 
Thus Demophon must have departed by the same parodos by 
which Copreus entered at v. 55 from the Argive army. 

Heracles.—Scene: Before Heracles’ house in Thebes. The 
right parodos leads to the city; the left from abroad. Heracles, 
on his return from abroad, should have entered from the left. 
But he passed through the city: Amphitryon (v. 593). dns 
érrei 8’ ShOns, Spa | €xOpors dOpoicas pi) rapa wéops. 
Heracles. pév ef pe mao’ cider 

Iphigeneia at Aulis.—Scene: In the Greek camp at Aulis, 
outside the tent of Agamemnon. On the right side is placed 
the camp; on the left the way leads to the open country and to 
Argos. Among those who use the left entrance are the Old 
Servant of Agamemnon, who departs at v. 156 with a letter to 
Clytaemestra, Clytaemestra and Iphigeneia, who have come 
from Argos in a chariot (v. 598). It is clear, then, that the left 
parodos leads from abroad. The chorus, consisting of maidens 
of Chalcis in the isle of Euboea, have crossed over to Aulis and 
enter upon the scene at 164: mapaxriay | ydpabov Addidos 
évadius, | Evpirov da xevpdrov | xéAcaca, orevdropOpov | Xadxida, 
éudv, mpodurovc’, x. tr. A. In no way can it be said, as it seems to 
me, that the chorus comes from the home region. They came 
from abroad to see the fleet. But they do pass through the Greek 
camp to reach the scene of action; for they describe what they 
have seen (cf. vv. 192 ff.). Thus the right parodos is used not 


1Schinborn, pp. 233 ff., has a different arrangement, but altogether arbi- 
trary, as it seems to me. 2See Paley, ad v. 55. 

*Schénborn, p. 231, holds that the chorus should enter from the right, 
since they had wandered throughout the Greek camp before coming on the 
scene. Could Clytaemestra and her party, who stopped in the neighboring 
meadow to rest and graze the horses, be said to come from abroad, and not 
from the neighborhood! 


i 
i 
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only by those persons who come from the home-region, but also 
by the chorus who come from a distance. 

Iphigeneia among the Taurians.—Scene: In front of the 
temple of Artemis, in the neighborhood of the Taurian coast. 
The seaside is identical with the open country; for the Herds- 
man, who enters at v. 238 from the pasture lands, had seen 
Orestes and Pylades on the coast. This side must also repre- 
sent the foreign regions, since Orestes and Pylades, who come 
from abroad, enter from that quarter and, on their return to 
Greece, depart thither in company with Iphigeneia. On the 
right should be represented the home-region. The city seems 
to be at a remote distance from the scene of action and is not 
mentioned in that connection, but we assume that Thoas and the 
chorus enter from the city. Orestes, Iphigeneia, and Pylades 
leave the scene at v. 1233 by the parodos which leads to foreign 
lands, endeavoring to make their escape to Argos. But they 
are to pass through the city. vv. 1209 ff. 


Iphigeneia. xai rev’ Saris onpavei 

Thoas. soias roxas ; 
Iph. piuvey dravras. 

Thoas. cvvarrger 
Iph. pvoapa yap ra todd’ 

Thoas. oreiye xai ojpawe ov. 
Iph. pander’ els 

Thoas. ye xndeveas modu. 


Jon.—Scene: Before the temple in the sacred precinct of 
Apollo. Xuthus and Creusa, entering the precinct from Athens, 
must first pass through Delphi. There seems to have been no 
approach to Delphi and to the temple from the north. Thus 
these characters must enter from the city side, although they 
come from abroad. 

Oedipus Coloneus.—Scene: “At Colonus in Attica, a little 
less than a mile northwest of the Dipylon gate. The back-scene 
represents the sacred grove of the Eumenides, luxuriant with 
‘laurel, olive, and vine’ (v. 17). Near the middle of the stage 
is seen a rock (v. 19), affording a seat which is supposed to 
be just within the bounds of the Grove”? (v. 37). The scenic 
details are so sharply defined that Jebb has been able to make 


1 Jebb, ad v. 1. 


A 
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a drawing of the back-scene.’ It is a fixed condition of the 
play that a road, passing by Colonus to Athens, skirted the 
grove, the inner and most sacred part of the giove being on the 
side furthest from the road. Now, an ancient road passes 
between Colonus Hippius and the Hill of Demeter Euchloiis, 
going in the direction of Athens.* We may reasonably suppose 
that the wandering Oedipus was conceived as entering Attica 
from the N. W., i. e., having passed into the Attic plain round 
the north end of Aegaleos. And, in that case, the road in ques- 
tion might well represent the route by which Sophocles, familiar 
with the local details of Colonus in his own day, imagined Oedipus 
as arriving. Then Oedipus moving towards Athens would have 
the grove on his right hand, if, as we assume, this grove was on 
the north side of Colonus Hippius, and on his left hand the 
audience. But Oedipus and Antigone are coming from abroad 
and should have entered on the spectator’s left, not on the right, 
if we attempt to follow the current interpretation of Pollux. 

Orestes2—Scene: Before the Royal Palace at Argos. Pylades 
enters upon the scene from Phocis; vv. 725 ff.: ddd’ eloopa yap 
rdv8e didrraroy Bpordy, | TvAddnv, oreixovra dno. Con- 
ventionally, he should enter on the left. We learn from his own 
statement, however, that he passed through the city; vv. 729 ff.: 
pe mpoBaiver ixduny &’ dorews | EVAAoyoy méAews dxoveas, 
roy 8° i8av 

Phoenissae.—Scene: Before the King’s Palace in Thebes. 
It seems absurd to attach any significance to the use of the 
right, or left, parodos in this play; the Argive army is conceived 
as having encircled the city and all the roads to the scene of 
action run through the city. Assuming, however, that the rule 
is to be applied, Polyneices, who enters from the ranks of the 
invading Argives, aus der Fremde, should come on through 
the left entrance. He came through the city: vv. 361 ff. : oire 
rdpBos és 1’ adixcuny | py ris Bddos pe mpds Kravp, | 
Sore xeip’ Exev dorews | mpdowmor Eteocles, 
who enters at v. 446, also came from the city. It is clear that 
the city is conceived as being on both sides of the palace.‘ 


1 For topographical details of the play, see Jebb’s Introduction, pp. 31 ff. 

2 See Jebb, Introd., pp. 32 ff. 

* Niejahr, p. 9, finds still further indications in the play against the con- 
vention. 

* Cf. also Niejahr, p. 8. 
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Rhesus.—Scene: Before the tent of Hector in the camp at 
Troy. The Trojan camp is on the side of the home-region; the 
Greek camp would be on the side of the foreign parts. Rhesus, 
who comes from a distance, enters the scene from Troy and the 
Trojan camp (see vv. 264 ff., 282 ff., and 422 ff.), the conventional 
home-region. 
Trachiniae.—Scene: Before the house of Heracles at Trachis, 
a village situated on a rocky spur under the heights (“‘ Trachinian 
Rocks”) which bound the plain of Malis on the south and west; 
the distance to the Malian coast was about six miles. The right 
parodos leads to the city of Trachis, beyond which is Mt. Oeta ; 
the left parodos leads from abroad, over the Malian plain from 
the gulf. A messenger enters at v. 180 to announce the return 
of Heracles from his campaign in Euboea. This news he learns 
from Lichas, the herald, who “is proclaiming it to many in the 
meadow ... and the Malian folk have thronged about him”. 
Lichas enters the scene in person at v. 229 by the left side, since 
he is returning from abroad. We learn from the messenger that 
he was in the market-place just before he came on; v. 369 ff.: 
obv por mpd¢ o& dnAdoat Trav, 
déorocv’, rovde Tuyxavw pabov rapa, 
kai Tavta péon 
ayopG Ocabtuc épuoi, 

The messenger repeats this statement at v. 423. 

B. The Harbor and City, or Home-region, Are on Opposite 
Sides. 

Agamemnon.—Scene: Before the Palace at Argos. The loca- 
tion of the palace with reference to the city is not clearly defined. 
The words of the Chorus at the approach of the Herald at v. 493, 


knpux’ am’ dxris révd’ xardoxtov | éddas, might indicate 
that the city is not represented as being between the shore! and 
palace. According to Pollux the city and harbor should be on 
the same side. 

Ajax. As pointed out on p. 387 above, the scene of action is 
laid before the tent of Ajax near the coast. The Greek camp, or 


1 Most editors, in the arrangement of the entrances and exits of the char- 
acters in classical dramas, treat the seashore and harbor as synonymous terms. 
Harbor, in the strict sense of the word, is used very rarely, if at all, by the 
dramatic poets of the classical period. As a dramatic motive, there is no 
connection between ‘shore’ and ‘harbor’. In the Rudens of Plautus, the 
sea-coast is on one side of the scene, the city and harbor on tbe other. 
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the home-region, is on the right. Ajax, as the context clearly 
shows, does not depart through the camp, but in the opposite 
direction, when he goes to the shore at v. 654: dA’ elus mpés re 
Aourpa mapaxrious | 

Hippolytus.—Scene : Before the palace of Theseus in Troezen. 
At v. t101 Hippolytus leaves the scene, having resolved to go 
into exile. He should have departed by the left parodos. A 
messenger enters at v. 1153 fr>m the coast and relates the mis- 
fortune that has overtaken Hippolytus (cf. vv. 1173 ff.). Thus 
the shore in this play is on the left side, that is, on the side of 
foreign parts. 

Cyclops. The scene is laid before the cave of Polyphemus. 
On the right side is represented the home-region,’ the region of 
the inner port of the island whence the satyr shepherds enter 
from the open pastures; the harbor is on the left, from which 
direction Odysseus enters. The sea-coast, then, where the ships 
of the Greeks are lying, is on the opposite side to that of the 
home-region. 

Philoctetes.—Scene: A lonely spot on the N. E. coast of 
Lemnos. A rocky cliff rises abruptly from the sea. The home- 
region is at the right of the cave of Philoctetes; the sea-coast 
represents foreign parts from which Neoptolemus and Odysseus 
enter. Here too the harbor and home-regions are on opposite 
sides. 

Supplices (Aes.). The scene is laid between the city of Argos 
and the harbor. Danaus and his daughters enter from the 
harbor. They have come over sea, fleeing from the sons of 
Aegyptus. The King arrives from the city at v. 234. It is clear 
that the city and harbor are conceived as being on different 
sides ; the citizens have not heard of the arrival of the Danaides.* 

Rhesus.—Scene: Before the tent of Hector in the Trojan 
camp at Troy. The Trojan camp represents the home-region, 
and is situated close to the city. The Greek camp is on the 
side of the foreign regions, here on the side of the scene toward 
the coast. This runs counter to the statement of Pollux which 
places the city and harbor on the same side. 


1In the Hecuba also the shore is on the opposite side to that of the Greek 
camp, the home-region; for the Handmaid who has the corpse of Polydorus 
brought on from the coast (cf. v. 697 éx’ axraic viv xvpo Gadacciac) does not 
pass through the camp. 
*See Schénborn, pp. 261 ff. 3 Cf. vv. 368, 369, and 484. 
27 
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Trojan Women. The Greek camp, where the scene of action 
is laid, is situated between the harbor and the city of Troy. 
One parodos leads to the harbor where the ships lay at anchor ; 
the other to the city in the near distance.’ 

C. Characters Occasionally Pass through the Scene, Entering 
on the One Side and Departing on the Other, Although They 
Are Conceived As Coming from Distant Parts and as Leaving 
the Scene for Other Distant Parts. 

Alcestis—Scene: Before the Palace of Admetus in Pherae. 
Heracles enters at v. 476 from abroad. He has come from Tiryns 
at the bidding of Eurystheus en route to get the steeds of the 
Thracian Diomedes. Since he entered on the left, it would be 
natural for him to depart on the right, inasmuch as his destination 
is in the direction opposite to the direction whence he had come. 

Medea.—Scene: In front of the house of Jason and Medea at 
Corinth. Aegeus enters on the left at v. 663; he is journeying 
from Delphi to Athens. Medea’s words to Aegeus (v. 756) 
xaipwy mopevov imply that he is passing by the house. Aegeus, 
then, should depart on the right, assuming that he entered on 
the left. 

Prometheus. In her wanderings Io approaches the crag to 
which Prometheus is chained. She is represented as entering 
by one parodos and departing by the other. 

D. The Application of the Convention Tends to Destroy the 
Illusion. 

Eumenides. The opening scene represents the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. At v. 93 Orestes departs for Athens, pursued 
by the Furies, by the left parodos. The scene changes to 
Athens before the shrine of Athena.? Orestes enters at v. 235. 
Conventionally, he should have come on by the left parodos. 
But it would enhance the illusion to have Orestes enter on the 
right, since he had just left the scene at v. 93 by the left parodos. 

Again, Athena had left the scene at v. 482 for the Areopagus, 
followed by Orestes. The rest of the action takes place in the 
city. The chorus leaves the scene empty at v. 568. Athena, 
Orestes, and the chorus must have departed on the right. The 
scene is now shifted to the Areopagus. Just as all the characters 
and the chorus had left the scene by the right parodos at v. 568, 


'Cf. vv. 235 ff.; 420ff.; 775 ff.; 840; 1047 ff.; 1265 ff. 
*I have accepted Verrall’s arrangement throughout. 
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so now the convention would require them to enter upon the new 
scene by the same parodos. Certainly it would have been easier 
and more natural for them to enter the new scene by a different 
parodos. 

Septem and Phoenissae. The scenes of both of these plays 
are laid before the palace in Thebes. The palace is within the 
walls of the city; the army is represented as having surrounded 
the city. Thus every approach to the palace must be through 
the city. Eteocles, in despatching the seven warriors to the 
various gates of the walled city, would certainly not send them 
all out by the same side, since the gates were in different 
directions. 

Prometheus. Io enters at v. 561 from a distance; v. 573: 
avg Te ava rav | might serve as a reason for 
having her enter on the right, the coast from the theater at 
Athens being on the spectator’s right." Similarly, local conditions 
at Athens would be an argument in favor of having her depart 
from the scene of action to the left, the east; see vv. 707-8: 
wparoy pév évbévd’ nriov mpos dvrodds | orpéyaca areiy’ drnpérovs 
yvas. 

E. Situations Where No Significance May Be Attached to 
the Side-Entrances. 

Ajax. Thechorus divides at v. 814. The one semi-chorus 
leaves the scene by the right parodos; the other by the left; cf. 
v. 805: of 3’ éanépous dyxivas, of 3’ dvrndious | lévres ravdpds 
tfodov xaxyv. The scene changes presently to a lonely spot on the 
seashore. The semi-choruses reenter the scene at v. 866 on 
opposite sides. 

Alcestis. The action takes place before Admetus’ palace at 
Pherae. At v. 860 Admetus is just entering the scene from the 
burial in company with the funeral attendants and the chorus 
when Heracles departs thither to bring back Alcestis. The 
departure of Heracles was almost simultaneous with the entrance 
of Admetus. Admetus does not meet Heracles, or see him, as 
would have happened had Heracles retired by the same parodos 
by which Admetusentered. We mustassume, then, that Heracles 
used the other parodos, although his destination was the tomb. 


1It must be admitted, however, that it is a very questionable procedure to 
assume that local, or topographical, considerations at Athens influenced to 
any great degree stage-managers in the arrangement of the entrances and 
exits of characters in those plays whose scenes are laid outside of Athens. 
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Electra (Soph.). Scene is laid before the palace at Mycenae, 
At the beginning of the play enter Orestes, Pylades, and Peda- 
gogue from abroad. Orestes says at v. 73: coi 3° #8n, yépor, | rd 
gov pedrécbw xpéos, | 8’ According to this 
arrangement, Orestes and Pylades are to go in one direction to 
the tomb of Agamemnon; the Pedagogue in the other in order 
to come on again disguised as a Phocian stranger. Thus the 
tomb of Agamemnon, to which Orestes and Pylades depart at 
v. 86 and from which they return at v. 1097, is on the opposite 
side to that from which Orestes, Pylades, and the Pedagogue 
enter originally, and whence the Pedagogue returns at v. 659 in 
the guise of a Phocian stranger. Observe, however, that Orestes 
and Pylades come on again as Phocian strangers (v. 1097), 
although they come from the tomb which the poet puts in the 
opposite direction to that from which the Pedagogue enters. 
We should infer that either parodos might be used by those 
persons who come from distant lands. 

F. Dramas in Which the City is Neglected.’ 

It has been pointed out in the early part of this paper that the 
city has no organic connection with the development of the plots 
in the classical tragedies. It should be added that in a few 
tragedies the city is entirely neglected in the action, though 
assumed to be in the neighborhood. In the Agamemnon and 
Choephoroi Argos is conceived as being near the palace, but is 
neglected in the plays: no character, except the chorus, enters 
from the city. In the Zlectra of Sophocles no mention is made 
of the city, nor does any character enter from, or depart to, the 
city. The same is true of the Aippolytus. In the Supplices 
(Aes.), Electra (Eur.), Heracleidae, and Jphigeneia among the 
Taurians the city is far removed from the scene of action. 


III. 
CoMEDY. 


The theatrical requirements of Aristophanes’ plays are suffi- 
ciently different from those of the tragedies to demand separate 
treatment in respect to the side-entrance convention. The Old 
Attic Comedy does not aim at representing action with any 
degree of accuracy. Its purpose is rather to give a succession 
of single events, more or less loosely connected. Any kind ofa 


1Cf. Niejahr, p. tr. 
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scene, preferably a preposterous and unreal one, is introduced to 
carry out the poet’s fancy. ‘The place of action may be changed 
freely, but the scene remains the same.’ The license of the 
comic poets permitted them to throw all rules and conventions 
to the wind. Dramatic illusion is never taken seriously; the 
actors cannot resist the temptation to give the audience the 
wink. Even stage devices are introduced merely for the purpose 
of parody. Aristophanes, in his early plays, does not always 
inform us from what quatter a character comes. It was a matter 
of no concern. The necessary character turns up from some 
place or other at the proper moment. The poet does not feel 
constrained to create a motive for bringing a character upon the 
scene, nor for his removal. 

The Birds, Frogs, and Peace defy the application of all con- 
ventional rules of theatrical and scenic representation. In the 
Birds Peithetaerus and Euelpides arrive at a desolate place in 
the woods and halt before a rock, the house of the Epops. 
Cloudcuckootown is founded ; here the action takes place. The 
scene is absolutely fanciful and unreal. It is utterly absurd to 
attempt to draw a distinction between city and country, or hcme- 
region and foreign parts. The scene in the Frogs’* has been 
appropriately called “On the Road to Hades”. Dionysus and 
Xanthias are not represented as having entered from any par- 
ticular place. They are simply in the theater at Athens; the 
audience of Athenian citizens is taken into their confidence. 
Now the house of Heracles is at hand; at the proper time they 
are on the banks of the Styx; Charon is at his post, ready to 
transport Dionysus to the opposite bank; soon they are off for 
Hades. The voyage was of course purely horse-play ; it is very 
probable that they did not move half way around the orchestra.* 
The scene now changes to Hades where the rest of the action 
takes place. But observe that Xanthias must reenter the scene 
on the opposite side from that by which he had departed.‘ The 


1Cf. Niejahr, Quaest. Aristoph. Scaen., pp. 16 ff. 

2 Niejahr, Commentatio Scaenica, p. 12, has pointed out the absurdity of 
attempting to apply Pollux’ rule to the Frogs. 

3 Cf. v. 297: leped, p’, iv’ & oor The priest occupied the 
middle seat in the first row nearest the orchestra. Assuming that Dionysus 
was near the proscenium at the beginning of the scene, we are able to 
determine about how far he actually moved on the “ voyage”. 


*V. 193 (Charon to Xanthias) obxovy weppéter Aipvyy KbKAy ; 
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opening scene of the Peace represents the house of Trygaeus in 
Athens. Trygaeus, mounted upon a beetle, ascends to heaven, 
The action is now represented as taking place in heaven. But 
no attempt is made at carrying out the illusion; at v. 296 
- Trygaeus bids all the people in Athens to come to his aid. The 
people enter in the form of the chorus, not transported through 
the air, but march in from the city. It is obvious, I think, that 
no distinction could appropriately be made in the use of the 
parodoi in these plays. 

If the distinction between country and city should be observed, 
only one parodos would be employed in the Wasps, Clouds, 
Knights, and Thesmophoriazusae. The scene of each of these 
comedies is laid before a house in Athens.’ All characters go to 
and enter from the city ; no character enters from the country.* 

We may conclude that the rule of Pollux has no reference to 
the above-named comedies. No conventionalized scene has yet 
been reached. In the two latest plays, however, viz., Ecclesia- 
susae and Plutus, there is discernible a contrast between city 
and country. For the Zcclesiazusae, see p. 380 above. The 
action of the Plutus takes place before the house of Plutus in 
Athens. At v. 229 Carion departs to the country to summon 
Chremylus’ farm hands to the city (vv. 223-224): rods évyyedpyous 
8 tows | év rois dypois avrovs 
These rustics enter from the country at v. 252. Blepsidemus 
enters from the city, vv. 337 ff.: xairos Adyos y’ Rv, tov “Hpaxdéa, 
wodis | év roivt xovpeiowss trav abnpévwr, x. tr. Thus both city and 
country are mentioned. It was in plays of this kind that the 
practice probably originated of having characters from the city 
enter on the spectator’s right, those from the country on the left. 


IV. 
New CoMEDY. 


A thoroughly conventionalized and stereotyped scenic back- 
ground occurs first in the New Comedy. The usual scene repre- 
sents three houses on a street in a coast city, Athens, as a rule. 


1 Cf, Niejahr, op. cit., p. 13. 
2In the Zhesmophor. the scene changes from the house of Agathon to the 


Thesmophoria. 
7It is not clear from what quarter the Sausage-Seller comes in Zgsiées, 


v. 146; he may enter from the country. 
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In one direction the street leads to the city, the marketplace, 
and the harbor, all of which were toward the west from the 
theater at Athens; in the other direction, to the east, the street 
ieads into the country. Even the fragments of Menander are 
full enough to enable us to see that such a distinction in the use 
of the right and left entrances might have been, and probably 
was, observed. The scene in the Periceiromena represents the 
houses of Polemon and Pataecus on a street in Corinth.’ The 
way to the right leads to the city, to the left into the country to 
Polemon’s camp. Polemon rushes upon the scene, coming from 
the country, immediately after Davus had said (vv. 244-245): 
Serndrny, dv dypov Oarrov madi | rapaxny woujoes mapa- 
gaveis. Sosias leaves the scene at v. 64 for the country, but 
returns at v. 234, sent by Polemon. Davus departs at v. 146 to 
the city to bring back Moschion, who had gone there in fear of 
his father’s anger. Davus, accompanied by Moschion, reenters at 
v. 147 from the city. These instances are sufficient; there is no 
doubt that one parodos is employed by those going to the city, 
the other parodos by persons entering from, or going to the 
country. Inthe Epitrepontes the scene is in the country before 
the houses of Charisius and Chaerestratus. But it is clear that 
Athens is on one side, while the country is conceived as being on 
the other side (cf. vv. 25 ff.). Syriscus, in company with his 
wife, enters at the beginning of the arbitration scene from the 
country. He departs to the city at v. 245: els médw yap Epyopay 
So Smicrines enters from the city (v. 361)* whither he had gone 
at the end of the arbitration scene (v. 154). We may infer from 
the following quotation from other fragments of Menander that 
in these too, country, city, and agora have their usual significance 
in determining the direction whence a character should enter: 
Samia, v.65: adv’ els xaddv yap rovrovt mapdv6’ dpa | Tappévovr’ 
éx tis dyopas. Georgos, v. 18: ol8a yap ef viv 
dypou | évOid’ V. 31: obros Kara rixnv mpooépxeras | 6 
Oepdrwy dypod Ados; V. 76: dmeow els dypdv; V. 79: Kai tair’ 
dora. Citharistes, v.49: mpis dyopav 3’ obras dua | mpodyer dxovoy 


? See Capps, Introd. to Peri., p. 144. I have followed Capps’ interpretations 
throughout both in respect to the arrangement of the lines and the entrances 
and exits of the characters. 

* Capps, Act II, Scene r. 
Zucxpivyc avaorpéger | &F dorewe 
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cai ra Sv por yevow | cipBovdros; V. 54: perameumer’ aypov pe 
Mocxiwv ; V. 56: els éhevyev; V. 64: apts dyopay mopevoopat. 
Colax, v. 48: ¢Béwy dv cidis mapaxodovbar év ayopa. 

The comedies of Plautus and Terence give us the best proofs 
for the existence of a convention and the sphere of its operation.’ 
The diversity of scenes in the tragedies and comedies of the 
classical period, scenes that are usually hazily defined, and the 
absence of a specific statement in the text as to the quarter 
whence an actor enters, have already been observed. The same 
scenic background, on the other hand, would serve for almost 
all of the plays of Plautus and Terence. Three houses, fronting 
upon a street in a coast city, is the conventional scene. Athens 
is the scene of twelve of Plautus’ plays, and of all of Terence’s, 
except the Heauton. There is rarely any question about the 
place from which a character enters, or in what particular place 
a character may be found during the course of the play. The 
expressions ad forum, a foro, in foro, apud forum, in urbe, ex 
urbe, rus, rurt, rure, a portu, ad portum, in portum, apud 
portum, in Piraeum, a Piraeo, peregre, occur frequently in nearly 
every play; it is needless to quote examples. But it is from 
those plays whose scenes are laid at other places’? than Athens 
that we may best learn how thoroughly conventionalized the 
scene in the New Comedy had come to be. Local references* 
are not infrequent, and are often correct, but in general the 
business is represented as taking placeat Athens. For example, 


1I do not mean by this that I subscribe to the view that the Athenian con- 
vention was taken over by the Roman stage. It seems not improbable that 
Plautus and Terence are simply translating the convenient dramatic motives 
offered by the terms, forum, harbor, country, etc., as found in the Greek 
originals, without attempting to preserve their theatrical significance in the 
production of the Roman comedies. This may be inferred from the apparent 
confusion in the use of ‘right’ and ‘left’. For example,in the Rudens the 
barren shore (or country) is on the actor’s right (see v. 156) hac ad dexteram: 
viden secundum litus; the city and harbor on the left, see p. 401 below. In 
the Amphitruo the harbor is on the actor’s right. Sosias enters from the 
harbor, v. 333. Mercury, who is facing the audience, says on Sosias’ arrival: 
hinc enim dextra vox aures, ut videtur, verberat. In the Andria the forum is 
on the actor's right (iv. 3.19). Thus the situation in the Andria and Amphi- 
truo is different from that in the Rudens ; in the latter the harbor and forum are 
on the actor’s left, as is the case in the Greek theater. 

? Knapp, Class. Phil. II (1907), pp. 4 ff. 

3 Knapp, op. cit., p. 14. 
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in the Amphitruo Thebes is the scene of action ; but the harbor 
is introduced just as if the scene were laid at Athens.’ In the 
Poenulus also characters enter from the harbor, though the 
action is supposed to take place at Calydon in Aetolia.? Thus 
the city, market-place, harbor, and country play conspicuous 
parts not only in the plays whose scenes are laid at Athens and 
other coast cities, but also in those plays whose scenes are laid in 
inland cities. EEven accuracy in local touches is sacrificed, or 
disregarded, to meet the demands of a stage convention. It may 
be stated as a matter upon which all are agreed that in all of the 
dramas of Plautus and Terence, except the Rudens and Heauton, 
no difficulty is encountered by assuming that the side on which 
a person should enter, or depart, was regulated by fixed conven- 
tion. The scenic arrangements of the Rudens and Heauton 
require a somewhat more detailed consideration. 

The scene of the Rudens is laid in the country near the sea 
coast. The city of Cyrene is in the near distance. Assuming 
the existence of the convention, there is no reason why it may 
not be applied to this play. One parodos should lead to the 
town and harbor, the other to the open country, here the barren 
shore. Plesidippus, accompanied by friends, enters from the 
harbor at v. 89 (cf. v. 91: neque quivi ad portum lenonem pre- 
hendere). Fishermen enter from the city at v. 290 (cf. v. 295 
Cotidie ex urbe ad mare huc prodimus pabulatum). Trachalio, 
servant of Plesidippus, enters from the city at v. 306.5 Labrax 
enters from the shore at v. 485. Trachalio departs thither at 
Vv. 775 tosummon Plesidippus. They both return from the shore 
at 839, Plesidippus having left his three friends on the coast. 
Plesidippus returns now to the city with Labrax, but sends 
Trachalio back to the shore to tell his companions to proceed by 
another route info the city to the harbor: iube illos in urbem ire 
obviam ad portum. It is perfectly clear that the city and harbor 
are on one side of the scene, the seashore and open country on 


1V.148, sed Amphitruonis illic est servus Sosia: a portu illic nunc huc cum 
lanterna advenit. 

*V. 114, Is heri huc in portum navi venit vesperi, The poet seems to 
forget that the scene is not Athens; cf. v. 372, Ac te faciet ut sies civis Attica 
atque libera. 

’His master, on leaving that morning, ad portum se aibat ire; me huc 
obviam iussit sibi venire ad Veneris fanum. 


| 
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the other.’ The situation in the Heautontimorumenus is similar 
to that in the Rudens. The scene is laid in the country near 
Athens before the houses of Chremes and Menedemus. But the 
highway leads in one direction to the city and harbor, and in the 
other into the country. 

We may justly conclude from the test to which the statement 
of Pollux on the parodoi has been subjected through its applica- 
tion to the plays, that the rule, either taken literally, or as inter- 
preted by commentators, does not fit the classical drama. Such 
a convention is quite out of harmony with the conditions of the 
fifth century theater and would have been inappropriate. On 
the other hand, it cannot be doubted that in the stereotyped 
scene of the New Comedy the side-entrances had come to have a 
conventional significance which Pollux is, apparently, endeavor- 
ing to describe. 

KELLEY REES. 


University. 


1Sonnenschein (Introd. Rudens, p. 15) says that one entrance leads from 
Cyrene and its harbor, i. e., peregre in relation to the inhabitants of the coast. 


But surely no foreign regions are involved in this play. 


q 


IIL—DERIVATIVES OF THE ROOT ‘TO 
STRIKE; BIND’. 


1. To announce that one and the same root exhibits nearly 
opposite meanings, virtual countersenses, is likely again to pro- 
voke the hostility of surprise. Not a few times before now (e. g. 
in AJP. 26, 177, 183, 185, 189, 194, 202; TAPA. 37, 8 [41, 33 
peg> <tie]; JAOS. 27, 412-413; Cl. Quart. 1, 19) I have 
commented on the contrast groups split> <splice and stick 
(i. e. pierce)> <stitch, and so far as the semantic problem 
broached has provoked comment the comment has taken the 
form of the easy, impatient sneer of those who do not take the 
trouble to read, much less to weigh, evidence. The evidence 
for this contrast association-group' is, however, irrefragable, 
and I return to a question I raised long ago, viz: Whether 
metaphor is not the permanent factor in Language (Cl. Rev. 
13, 400). This problem I begin to conceive almost physio- 
logically, and I ask myself whether, when the generations of 
neolithic man had conceived of sewing as a pierce-bind process, 
there was not some physiological record of this conception left 
behind in the brain convolutions, a record transmitted to a 
bronze age posterity, transmissible since to all the sons of men. 
And yet there is no need to materialize the metaphor, for stitch- 
ing has always remained a pierce-bind process. But I do not 
mean now to marshall the evidence for the general proposition 
stated in the diagrams stick> <stich, split> <splice,’ but will 


1IT add to former examples given in the citations above such instances as 
Cworqp: mpiobeic (= girdle pegged> bound, in Sophocles), and Od. 11, 228 
(ap. AJP. 31, 421, fn. 2). In the language of magic, conversely, xaradéw 
(contrasting with Lat. defigo) is used of pegging down the tabellae defixionis 
(see Jevons in Anthropology and the Classics, p. 109). 

2As regards this general semantic problem, cf. Eng. c/ifs, defined in a 
pocket dictionary by “cuts with shears, curtails—embraces”. On these 
definitions Stormonth remarks: “The two preceding entries [cuts, em- 
braces] are connected in sense and etymology, because the ideas clasping, 
grasping and cutting are clearly interchangeable, and derivable the one from 
the other”. MEng. girden | gurden means (1) ‘to enclose, bind round’, (2) 
‘to strike, cut’. 
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proceed to exhibit particular instances, now by restudying the 
root dh2( y)- (AJP. 26. 179, 14) in some of its derivatives. 


i di-Aos, pi-Avpa, Pt-pes. 

2. I would define ¢i-Aos by quasi ‘con-iunctus’, cf.Skr. bandh-u-s 
‘amicus, necessarius’.’ Both the ‘linden-tree’ and the ‘bast’ 
derived therefrom—bast is found in the pile-dwellirgs, ard was 
used as twine or cordage in that remote antiquity (see Schrader, 
Reallex. p. 841)—are designated by ¢i-Avpa (gsAvpa) [tauto- 
logical, quasi ‘bind-strip’, with -Avpa: Lat. /6-rum ‘thong’, 
la-ra‘ strap’ (Fay, AJP. 26, 172)]. 

The qu-pés or ‘ muzzle-strap’ also designated a bast-like mate- 
rial, I take it, and Aristophanes used g:pdw of tying a halter about 
a man’s neck [cf. §25, fn.]; cf. fi-lum ‘thread’, /a-nis* (2 
from oy) ‘rope’, felix/filix ‘fern’ (named from its filaments), 
Germ. dilsen (Kraut), a plant used in exorcising (i. e. ‘ bind- 
ing’) evil spirits. The guidy, a cooking pan in Homer, may have 
succeeded a woven or bark cooking vessel (cf. Ir. rise ‘rinde; 
gefass aus rinde, korb; cortex’; and see Walde, s. v. cortina). 
If Germ. 6i/ meant ‘lenis’ (see Prellwitz, s. v. gidos) the primary 
sense was ‘flexible, pliable’, and we may talk of a secondary 
root 5hi-/-. But d7/- seems rather first to have meant ‘iustus’ 
(cf. Paul, Wtbch., s. v. d7l/ig)—which belongs to Skr. yauti 
‘binds’ (vide auct. ap. Walde cit.). This explanation is also 
valid for Weich-bild ‘Stadt-bezirk’ or, as we say in English, 
‘bounds’ or ‘confines’ of a town (cf. Lat. f-nes ‘bounds’ ?)— 
unless Weich-dild first meant ‘urbana iurisdictio’. Both these 
senses of di/- are found in Celtic, cf. Ir. 627 ‘ good’ (i. e. ‘iustus’) 
and (stem or dilio-) ‘rand’ (i. e. ‘border, binding, 
boundary’ cf. xi below = § 28). All this amounts to pretty solid 
evidence for a stem 4dfz/- quasi ‘iunctum’, cf. Skr. yukta-m 


1 This reminds me that long ago, in a spirit not altogether of levity, I 
sought to explain Lat. fi/ia by ‘spinster’ (Cl. Rev. 13, 400). It now seems to 
me seriously worth while to connect Afus with gidoc, even at the cost of 
questioning the relation between f/ius and the Umbrian “sucking pigs” 
(feliuf sif). If the root was dhe(y)-, an Italic stem /eilio- is quite allowable, 
whence Umbr. /¢/. (von Planta, no. 293. 2)= Lat. fl<ius>. Note the 
degradation of ddndhu-s in the Sanskrit compound ‘ drahmabandhu-s‘ Priester- 
geselle’ (in a contemptuous sense), as in bandhula-s ‘ bastard’ (v. on vé8o¢, 
AJP. 25. 380). 

* The sept of Lith. geinis (see Walde, s. v.) is also available for comparison. 
In that case ¢iAo¢ is abnormal (?) for *#:Aoc, but cf. Biog: Lat. vive. 
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‘passend’, i. e. ‘aptum, iustum’, definitions which suit the 
German and Celtic adjectives, while for ditos the sense of ‘ con- 
iunctus’ (cf. Skr. d4ndhu-s ‘ amicus’) is appropriate." 

3. The root dhéy- ‘binden’, extended by dh, appears further in 
Goth. daidjan: OBul. déditi‘ costringere’ (i. e. ‘to draw tight with 
cords’, see Fay, op. cit., 179 and, for the kinship of Goth. daidjan 
with Skr. ba@dh-ate cf. Solmsen, KZ., 37, 24 fn.). Similarly 
Germ. dinden means ‘to constrain’. I also derive Ir. cobeden co- 
bodlas ‘coniunctio; manus’ (cf. Fick, I‘, p. 491) from the root 
bhé( y)-dh- ‘iungere’ (aliter Thurneysen, Gram., p. 457, where 
cobodlus is the form cited), and likewise duden ‘manus’ (start- 
form bodind, Fick-Stokes, p. 176), cf. Lat. fb-ra ‘ nervus’, fab-er 
‘joiner’. In Skr. df2-s ‘angst, anxietas’ (cf. anxius: angit 
‘schniirt’) the sense of ‘metus’ has developed, cf. dbhdyate 
‘metuit’: Lith. daz-df-t7 ‘to scare’ [?: the root sker- ‘ caedere’], 
wherein -dy- is to be identified with the determinative syllables 
in éc-Oi-w (?: Oeiw; cf. TAPA. 41, 29, fn.) and Lat. axu-di-o, 
con-di-o (pace nonnullorum dixerim). 

4. To be sure, we may more easily explain Skr. dhkdyate 
‘metuit’ from the sense ‘to strike’* as found in OBulg. d7# 
‘schlagen’, though it is not impossible, as I must add for 
semantic completeness, that the sense ‘schlagen’ has developed 
secondarily, after, if not from, ‘binden’. Thus 47¢i ‘whip’, and 
other Slavic words meaning ‘ whip, rod, stake’ might first have 
had the sense of ‘withy, lash’ whence, in the verb, [‘to bind, 
lash,] beat’, as in the Horatian plectuntur Achivi. But on the 
other hand, in locutions like “einen in fesseln schlagen”’, “ schafe 
auf die weide schlagen”, the connotation of ‘ binding, lashing’ is 
found, and in the rope-maker’s phrase “tau, reef schlagen” 
schlagen means ‘to twine together’. Still I conclude that, in our 
root dhéy-, ‘schlagen’ was the more original meaning (see §§7, 11), 
though ‘ binden’ was doubtless also proethnic. 


‘In the following excerpt from Hesiod (Fr. 157, 3-4), obv re wédac xeipde re 
yAdooav re véov te/deopoig gidei dé é [=Tdv midvta] 
imvoc, the sense of ‘binds’ may be read into gcAei. This does not hurt the 
interpretation (cf. Tom Moore’s “ Ere slumber’s chain hath bound me” with 
Aen. 2, 253), but is not warranted, of course, by word-history. 

* The differentiation of strikes, beats, cuts, splits (all = chops) is unoriginal 
(see Fay, Cl. Quart. 1.18, Mod. Lang. Notes 22, 38 fn., TAPA, 37, 8-9; and 
below, § 7 fn. 2). 


| | 
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ii Eng. dent: Germ. dinse. 


5- The dent or dent-grass is “a coarse grass which creeps and 
roots rapidly through the soil by its wiry and jointed stems”. 
The West Germanic startform is dinut, which I further derive 
from *dhi-nodu-s quasi ‘ bind-weed ’, from dhi-: dbhéy- ‘ binden’+ 
nodu-s: ne-d- as reflected in Olr. nenaid and Eng. nettle. In 
Grimm’s lexicon, s. v. dizse, a sort of regret is expressed that 
binse cannot be reconciled with inden as Lat. zuncus' is (there) 
derived from zungit.—On Germ. 57-nezzon, see below (iv). 


iii German bast: dbinden. 


6. The cognation of these words lies deep seated in the 
German folk-consciousness, though we can no longer derive the 
noun from the verb as Grimm did, but I think I have a solution 
that will preserve the cognation at the expense of the derivation. 
I am going to suppose that the notandum in das? does not 
describe what bast is used for, but how it was obtained. For the 
technique employed nowadays in the production of the linden 
bast of commerce it is enough to refer to the German encyclo- 
paedias, but I have been able to make minute inquiries of an 
artisan friend of mine who worked in his boyhood in the bast 
industry on the Russo-German frontier. The present process— 
with tools, it must be remembered, of a far different detailed 
shape and total potency to neolithic tools—does not suggest the 
etymology I have to present, but my informant told me of an 
Englishman who came to his village and unsuccessfully attempted 
to expedite the preparation of bast by a method of ‘ beating’ the 
outer bark away from it. Preparation by beating is demon- 
strably the method—or at least a method—of obtaining bast 
followed not long ago by neolithic savages in the South Seas 
and in America.’ And, in the native district of my friend, to get 


1In I find a tautological compound ; iw-: Skr. ‘ binds’ + ne: 
Lat. mecessifas ‘quae vincit’ (see Fay, TAPA. 37, 11 sq.), Goth, #éhw ‘iuxta’ 
(cf. Span. junto * prope’), Olr. &-ess * poeta’ (cf. for the meaning Perso-Skr. 
bandin- and Gr. ‘necessitas’, Folk-Latin tancus has from 
isinxi, idinctus, At least as long as a root yoi-m- ‘nectere’ is not otherwise 
proved I shall remain skeptical about the startform yoini-(co) inferred from 
fincus and modern Irish aoin, especially in view of the proximity of the 
Anglo-French “ root” joi(g)s ‘iungere’ (cf. TAPA. 41, §0). 

3“ Another kind of textile... is the result of beating out the bast or inner 
bark of certain trees. In Mexico, all over Central America, in the South 
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the bast of other trees than the linden, e. g. the willow, beating 
was the method employed. Not only bast, but flax has been 
found in the Swiss pile dwellings and doubtless the neolithic man 
reduced his flax to filaments by a process of beating similar to 
the present process. 

7. I would accordingly derive Pre-Germ, da-s-¢u-s (on -s-tu-, 
see Brugmann, Gr*. II. 1, § 334) either from *dha-s-tu-s or 
*bho-s-tu-s = ‘quod caedendo paratur’: extant in 
OBulg. Siti ‘caedere’ (=schlagen)* and, as we have seen 
above, in ¢i-Avpa ‘ bast, linden’. 

8. But how do we establish relation between dha-s-tu-s 
‘caesum’ and the root of dinden, viz: bhe-n(e)dh- ‘vincire’? I 
regard dhe- as nominal, quasi ‘bast’, while -2(e)dh- is the well 
known root meaning ‘ binden’; the complex = ‘ bast-bindet’, cf. 
examples like Germ. platzgreift, Eng. par[t 

9. This analysis of the “root” dhen(e)dh-, though new in 
detail, has been presented by me in substance before in an 
extended, however summary, analysis of the Indo-Iranian nasal 
verb-flexion (AJP., 25, 369-389; 26, 172-203, 377-408). This 


American states ... throughout equatorial Africa, in Oceanica ... culminat- 
ing in Hawaii, is to be seen a lacelike fabric with fibres intertwining like 
paper or felt, or in coarser fashion” (Mason, Woman’s Share in Primitive 
Culture, p. 54). [Apropos of ‘ fabric’ and ‘ fibres’, as here used, see § 3]. 

1 There is no reason why Lat. fascia ‘ band, bundle’ (cf. Brugmann, I. c., p. 
478) and even ¢doxwiuc ‘ scrip, purse’ do not also belong to this root, as well 
as Lat. fiscus, fiscina, fiscella, names of baskets made of rushes or twigs (the 
bast of willow twigs ?), cf Germ. Binsenkord, and on dinse, above). 

271 must here recur to a point I have made in other connections (e. g. 
TAPA, 37, 9), viz.: that the further back we go in prehistory the less differ- 
entiated are the handicraft words, that ‘ caedit’ (= beats-cuts-splits) retains 
in its lack of differentiation the habitude of whatever word was used by our 
neo-, or shall I say palaeo-, lithic ancestors to describe the activities of his stone 
tool of the coup-de-poing variety. Even now, when I ‘chop’ kindling with 
an ax, I ‘split’ or ‘cut’, ‘strike’ and ‘ break’, all with the same tool, much 
what the primitive man did with the almond-shaped stone he wielded with 
his fist. Certainly one of his most important ‘ splittings’ was addressed to 
the nucleus from which he would ‘strike’ or‘ break’ or even gently ‘ press’ 
or ‘rub’ off a flint splinter. Tolerable evidence for ‘rubs’: ‘splits’ may be 
extracted from Germ. reid¢‘ rubs’ [root, in a weak stage, w)ri-bh-]: Eng. rives 
[: Lat. r#fa; root, in a weak stage, 7i-f-]. The phonic elements of w)ridh- 
are also found in se-rid-i¢ ‘writes’: oxa-pig-derat ‘scratches’ (an outline), 
wherein we have a blend of the root r#44- with sker-‘caedere’. With w)ri-bA- 
ef. Eng. wrifes [root, wrt-d-]}. 
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study in tautological composition’ has been treated with the 
coldness of neglect, but a scholar as considerate as he is justly 
eminent was good enough to write me that he did not like “die 
Richtung”. For myself, I do not like the tendency either, but 
neither do I dislike it. Nor is this a priggish pretence to set 
myself above liking and unliking. Personally I find the -ne- 
infix theory as now current altogether unreasonable, so unreason- 
able that I distinctly do not like it, and so I have offered a 
theory that does not offend my own reason’ which, however it 
may be at fault, must be my ultimate rudder. The present 
analysis of dhen(e)dh- as ‘ basi-binden’ is easier of acceptance, I 
realize, than the former analysis, which virtually defined by 
‘schlagen-binden’. But, alienating as ‘schlagen-binden’ may 
look at first sight, we virtually have it condensed in Eng. ‘to 
rivet’, if not in ‘to clinch’ (see other evidence in AJP. 26, p. 
177, L; TAPA. 41, 35). 


iv Germ. dinezzon ‘ inretire’; detde. 


10. The analysis of bhen(e)dh- as ‘bast-binden’ is, mut. mut., 
valid also for 42-mezzon, with 5i- as in gi-Avpa and fi-scus (§§ 2, 7, 
fn., cf. also dimse, 5), and -nezzon to the root ne-d(h)- ‘binden’, 
This analysis of 5¢-zezzon allows us to conceive of the possible 
origin of the preverb dfi- as found in the Latin tautological 
compound amdéi (cf. Schulze, lat. Eigenn. 542, fn. 3) and its kin. 
I have sought before now the origin of the preverbs in tauto- 
logical compounds, of Lat. d@-, e. g. (Cl. Ot. I. 26), and Germ. 


1In an essay not yet published I have called attention to the Chinese tau- 
tological compounds (see Steinthal-Misteli’s Abr. d. Sprachwiss. II. 159 sq., 
especially 163). Similar compounds from Hungarian are cited by Wood 
(Mod. Phil. 9, 169) as follows: #val-fal ‘ lick-devour’, hen-fen ‘smear-daub’, 
¢suss-mass ‘creep-crawl’, etc.” Wood's copious lists of colloquial Germanic 
“‘iteratives” and blends form a welcome addition to our available store of 
examples. He anticipated in Pub. MLA. 14, 335 my derivation (Cl. Rev. 
20, 254) of dap-darre: from dépe: + 

7As to the general question of method in semantics, the following words, 
though spoken in a different context, are instructive: ‘ Malgré l’absence de 
moyens d’investigation, ce sont des problémes qui, 4 quelque facile positivisme 
qu’on se résolve, reviennent se poser a l’esprit, mais restent malheureusement 
sans solution” (Brunot, Hist. d. 1. langue Frangaise, I, p. §2.). To which I 
{banally) add that the tentative solution of today may prove, or lead the way 
to, the accepted solution of the future. 
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zer- (TAPA. 37. 8).’ In Germ. dez-de ‘both’ we may also have a 
derivative of 5hé(_v)- in the sense of ‘iungere’, cf. {vyév ‘ pair’. 
The root yu- ‘iungere’ (cf. Skr. ydti) may be found in the 2d 
pers. dual and plural pronouns, e. g. Skr. yu-v-im, ya-y-dm 
though, on the face of it, we should then expect in Greek 
*¢y-ues not ipeis.s The derivation of ‘ you’ from ‘companions’ 
(cf. the Skr. noun stem yz- ‘comes’, in the smaller Petersburg 
lexicon) is most plausible. Has *dAz- ‘comes’ found a lodgment 
in Skr. té-bhyam: Lat. The case suffix -dhi-, especially 
in the Sanskrit instr. plural in -d42s, might also be interpreted 
etymologically by ‘in conjunction with’. 

[roa. To make clear my meaning, I suppose the 4/- cases 
to have derived from various proethnic locutions in which a 
heteroclitic root-noun from d4hé(y)- —e. g. dhi- (m. or f.; n.), 
bhyo- (m., n.), bha*y- (in Lat. tibez), bho- (in Lat. dus)—in perhaps 
more cases than one (e. g. Skr. -bhyas may be a nom. sg., gen.- 
ablv. sg., or nom. plur.), formed phrases with other nouns. The 
meaning of this heteroclitic noun was something like ‘ coniunctio’ 
>‘auxilium’. Thus Skr. devé-dhis (instr. plur.) means ‘ dei aux- 
ilium <sunt>’, and =‘ tuauxilium’. It is well known 
that in Sanskrit the 44 endings function, in regard of euphony, 
as independent words. We may illustrate by Osmanli xodZa ile 
‘Meister mit’ <‘ Meister Begleitung’. Here z/e remains half 
independent—in its euphony, to-wit—but has halfway become 
a mere case ending (see Finck, Haupttypen d. Sprachbaus, 
81 sq.).—The original instrumental connotation of */u *dhyom 
may have furnished the source for the so-called dative of agent. ] 


v Sanskrit dhzt-tzs ‘mat; wall’. 

11. We have cast our eyes far back to the neolithic period of 
our race and have recognized there on the evidence of ¢i-Avpa, 
pre-Germ. *dastus: OBulg. diti ‘caedere’ a root bhéy-, descrip- 
tive of the activities of a coup-de-poing and with a range of mean- 
ing from ‘ferire’ to ‘scindere’. This root as a nominal stem 


1I cheerfully resign the particular example there chosen, viz: serreissen asa 
blend of zerren and reissen, and I did not gainsay the relation of zer- to Lat. 
dis-, The evidence for blended words, however, is too strong to gainsay 
because of the rareness of blending in the vocabulary of the Stern children 
(pace Thumb, IF. Anz. 27,4). What with the curious precision, iteration, 
literalness of children on the one hand, and their small vocabulary on the 
other, why suppose that they must fall victims to the blending aphasia? 

28 


| 
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had the sense of ‘ bast’, and the nominal sense so acted upon the 
verbal as to give to 5hé(_y)- a derived sense of ‘binden’. Can 
we doubt that Skr. d5/zt-¢és ‘ mat or wall of split reeds’ is ulti- 
mately of the same provenience? True, for dhzt-ts we find it 
convenient to talk of a root dhkeyd- ‘ findere’, and to conceive of 
it as bh2(_y)- + a determinative -d-, but the semantic relation of 
bhit-tts: bheyd- can scarcely be different from the relation of 
gi-Avpa and da-st to dbh2(y)- ‘caedere’. And could we prove 
bhit-tis to be of Indian provenience, we should still have to admit 
that the nominal sense of dhzt-ts is reflected in dhin-nds ‘con- 
iunctus’, vyatibhinnas ‘“‘unzertrennlich verbunden mit”. But 
where full word history fails us—as it often perplexingly will— 
there is no such thing as dating or localizing a semantic process,’ 
and if dhinnds ‘ coniunctus’ originated late in the separate life of 


1I am not sure that I understand the bearing of Kluge’s remarks, s. v. 
nihen, to-wit: die sippe ist wohl durch vorhistorische entlehnung von einem 
volke zum andern gewandert so dass nahen kein echt germ. wort wire. If 
this remark seeks to palliate the semantic difference between mdhen ‘suere’ 
and veei ‘spins’ I do not realize any advantage in assuming a temporary for- 
eign sojourn for members of this word sept. To begin with, the véec sept does 
not restrictedly signify ‘spins’ as témAove te vijoa: (Soph.) and orfuova 
(Aristophanes) show, but also goes further in describing the process of cloth 
making (cf. Meringer in Wch. KI]. Phil. 1910, 595, who furnishes a convenient 
formula for—I presume he does not fancy himself the first to have taken note 
of—the fact that a word may become allocated to describing a single or a 
further step in a complicated process). In Skr. sudyati the generalized sense 
of ‘wraps, vestit’ has advanced far beyond either ‘sews’ or ‘spins’ or 
‘weaves’, The original sense, even, as I have elsewhere noted, might have 
been ‘sews’ (from ‘ pricks’, cf. AJ P. 25,376; for the stick-stitch-bind develop- 
ment also cf. /aBdo¢ ‘ stick, switch (i. e. withe), rivet’, Pamic ‘switch’: parte 
‘stitches’, Lith. verp-#i ‘nére’). Because of the veipov-mervus group, I start 
with the noun sense ‘sinew’ and in conformity with my motto of “‘ cherchez 
le dénominatif” (TAPA, 37, 8) I assume ‘ to sinew’ as the earliest verb sense. 
From work done with sinews developed in one direction the sense ‘to baste’ 
(= sew, i. e. use a bast-thread ; cf. contrariwise ‘ to tack, prick, stitch’ wherein 
the activity of the needle is indicated), and in a second the sense ‘to spin’ 
(cf. Fr. filer, denom. to Lat. fidem‘ thread’), and in still another ‘to plait’ 
(cf. Olr. stim‘ flecto’).—Though even if we start with ‘spins’ there is no 
reason to challenge the development to ‘sews’, for one has but to assume as 
an intermediary a process vaguely like modern ‘ darning’, which is weaving 
with a needle, or ‘knitting’. Should this seem a retrograde development one 
has but to recall the recent discussion (see Zupitza in Wch. KI. Phil. 1910, 
37-39) of how folk Latin #i()sarve = ‘to thresh’ (cf. Plautine flagro pinsare = 
‘to flog with a whip or rod’) is related to pinsere =“ to pound in a mortar”— 
a combination of sense attested also by rpifevv and serere. 
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Sanskrit, whether under the influence of dAz#/is ‘mat’ or of sam- 
bhinnas—wherein the sense of conjunction is to be charged to 
sam- ‘cum’—yet the nominal stem dAzZy- ‘bast’ is not unlikely 
to have affected the “ root” d5héy- ‘caedere’ at ever so remote a 
period, so that for us 5héy- has the two senses of ‘ caedere’ and 
‘vincire’ (i. e. ‘suere’), 

vi Latin fenestra. 


12. I formerly suggested the derivation of fenestra from 
bhenedh-tra ‘hole, slot’ (AJP. 26, 182), but if there was any 
Greek *gavnorpa quasi ‘lighter, revealer’, I should far prefer a 
historic to a prehistoric startform. Brugmann’s startform *dhe- 
nestra (Gr*. II. 1, § 255) is complicated, i. e. an -es-stem extended 
bya -fvo-stem. I recur to the startform dhenedhtra and, as there 
is no evidence for the definition ‘ hole, slot’, I define, in con- 
formity with the “root” dhen(e)dh- ‘bastbinden’ (§9), by 
something like ‘shutter’, cf. Lat. fenestra clatrata, clathri ‘lattice, 
grate’. Inthe English poets /attice and, to a less extent, grate 
distinctly connote ‘ window ’,' while wicket conversely connotes a 
‘lattice’ or ‘grating’? In Latin, claustra sometimes naturally 
implies ‘ porta’ or ‘ fores’ or ‘ operculum ’, e. g. in Mart. 10, 28, 8, 
ferrea perpetua claustra tuere sera, Aen. 2, 259, pinea furtim | 
laxat claustra Sinon. In the glosses claustra is defined by 
‘portae’ aut ‘ser[rJaturae’. In Plautus it is the latticed window 
that is chiefly in evidence, cf. As. 132, concludére in festram 
firmiter, interpreted in the light of the festra clatrata of Mi. 379, 
and of the iuncta fenestra which barred out intrusive lovers 
(Horace, C. 1. 25; cf. Ov. Am. 1. 6. 17, where inmitia claustra 
relaxa applies to the door).* Allusion to double shutters is clear 
in Ov. Am. I. 5. 3, pars adaperta fuit, pars altera clausa fenestrae. 

13. If we accept Brugmann’s startform, to say nothing more 
of the complicated suffixation,‘ we have in fenestra a quite 


1 Among the Cretan finds of the last few years the representations of 
windows distinctly suggest gratings or lattices (see Encyc. Brit. 1, pl. IV, i.). 

*I rather think wicket originally meant something like ‘lattice’, and is 
perhaps to be connected with wicker. A lumberman’s wicket is a shelter 
made of boughs of trees. 

*In the next verse ia-nua is the ‘entry’, not the ‘door’. 

*The suffixation of dyxorpov also looks complicated. Assuming that the 
barbed fish-hook replaced a barbed fish-spear—and ayx- certainly contributes 
the note of ‘ barb’—, (-«):orpov : Lat. caedi¢ ‘strikes’ may furnish the apparent 
suffix, cf. Eng. striker ‘harpoon’. In the locution ‘to strike a fish’ strike 
means ‘to get on the hook by a sort of jerk’. 
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isolated survival of the (secondary) root dbhen- ‘ daive’ whereas 
bhenedh-tra ‘lattice’ belongs with offendix (root dhendh-) ‘band’, 

14. For the fact of windows in a quite early type of house I 
refer to the hut-urn with a large window pictured in Mannus, II, 
24. Either postes or a vestibulum are indicated also on these 
urns. 

15. With the words for ‘ door’, also, there is question whether 
the notandum is ‘ opening’ or ‘shutter’. Hesychius defines éupis 
(allocated to ‘ window’) by én} pupa (of the ‘ hole’), but adds, 
Ovpidas ’Arrixol ras rav ypappareiwv mruxds (xal Aéyovew, od 
rplOvpov, As to dupa, Lat. fores (stem dhwor-o-), I 
doubt not that the original sense was ‘shutter’, as it was for the 
other stem wero- in Umbr. veris-co ‘apud portas”’ (cf. n. plur, 
veru: OBulg. vra-ta-, unless we divide vrat-a [: Lat. vertit = 
valvae: volvit—which is not to separate wert- ‘ vertere’ from wer- 
‘tegere, defendere’, but to suggest that the sense ‘vertere’ had 
its origin in the turning of a *wer-to-m on its cardo]).’ 


vii English dee ‘ biene’; Lat. apis. 

16. With the root d/éy- in its secondary sense of ‘ binden’ I 
would also connect our word dee, the ‘carpenter[bee]’ to wit, 
in his function of builder or ‘joiner’, cf. also Lat. apis ‘ bee’: 
apere ‘iungere, vincire’. 


viii Umbr. hom-difia- ‘ nuntiare, mandare ’, pf.-stem -dz/ia-ns*- ; 
Lat. zubeo, vincio. 

17. In this Umbrian compound we have the root dheydh- (i. e. 

bhéy- + dh-) found also in meiéw (cf. AJP. 26, 180) and in /td-ra 


1 Plural, like fores. Perhaps d- for dh- in Skr. dvdr- is due, not to deaspir- 
ation in cases with -d/yas, etc., but to the influence of dvd- ‘duo’. 

*I will here add that proethnic ¢hworo- for which no etymology has been 
traced may be a complex in which the sound-picture of woro- has overlaid the 
sound-picture of *dhoro-: Opat ‘cuirass’ (covering for the breast); Skr. 
dharika ‘columna’ (postis). The question arises whether *dhoro- did not first 
describe the column of a door-way (cf. for the fact the hut-urn referred to in 
§ 14 with its indicated ‘ portico’). [In Mexican cities the portales are porticoes 
in front of the shops, often located about the large public squares, and serv- 
ing as booths for small merchandise. In many cases to go to the fortales is to 
go to the public square. Was forum a collective designation in Italian towns 
for a mercantile colonnade similarly situated on one or more sides of a public 
square, like the éabernae veteres at Rome, say?]—But the root of (supplanted) 
*dhoro- ‘shutter’ is perhaps found in provincial English dern/darn ‘to hide, 
to stop up a hole’, 


| 
{ 
| 
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(§3). For the sense of ‘nuntiare’’ cf. Lat. indicit ‘declares, 
proclaims, orders’, where the meaning may have developed in a 
reverse order; and for ‘mandare’ Lat. iniungzt ‘ enjoins, orders’: 
iubet, which can hardly fail to contain in zu- a cognate of the 
root yu- in Skr. ydauéti ‘joins’ (cf. Skr. yu#j- defined in the 
simplex by “befehlen, auftragen, iniungere”’, and so obsolete 
Eng. joins), and in -beo a cognate of dhé-‘facere’. See TAPA. 
41, 41 for a further development of this semantic problem. 

18. But my real objective now is the complicated perfect stem, 
wherein -zs‘- [from -2&(z)-?] has been added to the present stem. 
Danielsson (accessible to me only as cited by von Planta II, 
p. 352) adduced by way of explanation the parallelism of Lat, 
vi- (in vieo ‘ flecto’): vinki- (in vincio‘I bind’). Inthe forma- 
tion of vincio I have an interest of long standing. Almost 
twenty years ago I derived vinzi from vi-n(e)x-z (AJP. 13, 481), 
taking vz- as a preposition = Skr. vz ‘apart’; and later (TAPA. 
37, 15) I found in vincio a tautological compound of veo and 
necto.2 Now if in vi-nct-o ‘I bind’ -zc7z- is a tautological element 
there is a fair chance of finding the same element in the -ms‘- of 
the perfect stem -dzfia-ns*.,’ if -67f- also meant ‘binden’. At any 
rate the analogy of vimcio then had a ground. That the tau- 
tology is extant only in the perfect is curious, as though, to 
produce the note of intensification, a semantic reduplication,* so 
to speak, had replaced the moribund syllable reduplication. 

19. Besides kom-bifians‘- there is one instance of dis-deralins'- 
‘diremerit, invitum fecerit’ (vi, a7), of untoward circumstances 
which vitiate an (ob)servatio avium. As kombdifians‘- occurs also 
in a servatio (vi b, 48 sq.) it is by no means impossible that in a 
liturgical formula—as witness the 2d plur. impv. mid. Skr. 
vaérayadhvat which represents -dhvam contaminated by adjacent 
-tat forms (cf. Whitney, Gr’., §571, d)—there was irradiation 
from the one -zs‘- perfect to the other. Perhaps disleralins‘ust 


1 This sense of ‘nuntiare’ suggests an attempt to explain Gothic dandwjan 
‘to make signs’'—with a flag, rag, bandeau, banner, to-wit: cf. Med. Lat. 
(Longobard) dandum ‘vexillum’. Gothic dandwo ‘Zeichen’ has been more 
generalized—but is not to be connected with ¢aive. 

* For the root #ek- ‘vincire’ I refer to §5 fn. above, and to AJP. 31, 418; 
TAPA. 41, 31. Add Skr. dégu-‘ net’ (a <z). 

Perhaps to be divided -difi-an‘s-, with -an‘s-: Lith. duka ‘knot, loop, 
noose’, Gr, xvv-dyxy ‘ dog-leash’ (: -enek-, see TAPA. 37, 9). 

*I prefer to analyze hom-bifia-ns‘ust ‘ nuntiaverit’ as reflecting something 
like ‘ con-iussa- nexuerit’. 
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was the earlier of the two forms. At any rate it is susceptible to 
a rather obvious analysis, viz.: as de-lira-ligueri¢ in the sense 
of <servator avium> deliraverit. Then, as von Planta has 
already observed (Gram. II, p. 350, fn. 2), -/izs‘- represents a 
Latin */inzx(it), like finxit, pinxit, strinxit. 

20. The only other Umbrian perfect in -zs‘- is found in the 
stem purdins‘- ‘porrexit’, for the formation of which I see no 
way to plead irradiation. I suspect that in -dims‘- we must 
recognize another sigmatic perfect to a stem -dink-, cognate with 
Lat. (in-)dico, and with (-dink-: = Lat. cungit: 
Cevyvupt). 

ix Germ. dez/ and Lat. findit. 

20. The accepted derivation of OHG. dzkal from *dhi-tlo- 
‘schlager’ seems to me not more probable than its analysis 
as bhi- (dhay-) +a cognate of the posterius in di-xedd\a ‘two- 
(pronged-) mattock’. With ‘strike-mattock’ cf. Ger. deut-heie 
“ stosz-hammer ”.—What reason based on a sound principle for 
rejecting the analysis of Lat. findo: Skr. bhinddmi as bhi- quasi 
‘strike’ + -za*d-‘secare’ (tautological,see § 9, fn.) in Olr. snaidim 
‘seco’, Welsh naddu ‘asciare,dolare’? That this Celtic “root ” 
snad- is cognate with s)né- in Germ. nahen and nade/, I further 
believe, nor is there any reason to question this cognation if, as 
suggested above (§ 11, fn.), the root szé- had a primitive sense 
‘to prick’ which gradually gave way to the specialized senses of 
‘to sew, darn(?), weave, wrap’ (Skr. sud@yati)—whence ‘ to cover, 
protect’ (in Olr. sudédim ‘ protego’). 

21. I would here add a general remark on the relation of 
meaning in English sp/itand splice. The process of splicing has 
two chief moments, first to sp/#¢ or unravel two rope ends and 
second to plait or intertwine those split ends together, but to the 
word chosen to designate the entire process only sp/zt makes a 
linguistic (phonetic) contribution. Similarly in Lat. zmmolare 
the ‘ meal-besprinkling ’ (quasi ‘ mealing’) has come to designate 
the general act of ‘sacrificing’ [cf. also Skr. dadhn@ti “ fesseln 
(bes. ein opfertier), darbringen, schlachten”’; further illustrations 
iu yourdfopa and supplico, and in dmonara].' Now there was one 
neolithic process in which ‘splitting’ was the first act in a process 
of ‘binding’, the very important process of securing a tool or 


1 Extension of meaning to cover a further stage in an act involving several 
steps might be designated as ‘ sequel’ or ‘serial’ meaning. 


| 
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weapon to its handle. Here the handle must be ‘split’ or 
‘ grooved’ or ‘ notched’ for the insertion of the implement which 
was then <gummed and> ‘tied’ securely with cords, sinews or 
the like. In extensions of the root dhéy- ‘schlagen’ we find the 
virtual sense of ‘splicing’ (as in Skr. dhit-tés; see § 11), as well 
as of ‘ splitting’ (as in Lat. findi#). Who is to show us that Lat. 
fid-es (plur.) ‘strings’ means rather ‘splitters’ (= something 
split off) than ‘binders’? Cf. also weioya ‘rope’, which is as likely 
to come from *re6cya ‘ split, thong, lash’ as from *revécya ‘ band, 
binder’. 


x Skr. dhigaj-. 

22. In the analysis as dhizg-47- ‘demon-driving’ (cf. RV. 10, 
97, 6 where a leech is called “ fiend-slayer, chaser of disease”’) 
or ‘angst-treibend’ (AJP. 26, 399) I have come as near the 
truth as the Indo-Iranian usage of this word will ever warrant, I 
believe. The analysis as dh2-ga7- ‘splint-binding’ (cf. RV. 9, 
112, I; 10, 39, 3, where the leech looks after wounds and broken 
bones; also, for the cure of wounds, cf. 8, 22, 10; 8, 61, 17; 
8, 68, 2) is also possible, with 5A2- as in the findit- sept and saj- = 
the Sanskrit root meaning ‘ heften’: Lith. seg-¢7 ‘heften’. Here 
there is a difficulty, for we must apparently write the posterius 
for the Indo-Iranian group as -seZ, while seg-## has either g or 
g™. Still the alternation of palatal and pure guttural lacks not 
for parallels. 

23. If this provisional explanation of 5h2-g47- should haply be 
true, it may be confirmed by the testimony of dxéoyas. Chrono- 
logically dxéowa: seems first to mean ‘curo, medeor’ and second 
‘sarcio’. I would reverse this arrangement and start with quasi 
sarcio, cf. E 401, ddpyaxa mécowy | nxéoar = applying salves he 
bound-up <the wound>, 0 523, rdde xaprepdy éAxos dxeooa: = hoc 
grave vulnus liga. For the development of the sense of ‘ heals’ 
from ‘binds up’ observe how, in our authorized version, “to 
bind up the broken-hearted ” (Isaiah 61. 1) has become in Luke 
4. 18 “to heal the broken-hearted”. The root of dxéoya is the 
root of acus ‘needle’, but the sense has derived from ‘ pricks’ 
(see § 11, fn. 1). 

24. We can hardly refuse to admit that the binding up of 
broken bones was within the skil! of the prehistoric medical 
man and as he could neatly trepan the skull, his skill to stitch 
wounds with sinews may well be taken for granted. 
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25. The paragraphs on Skr. d5higé7- and Gr. dxéoua were lying 
complete on my desk more than a month before the issue of 
Brugmann’s discussion of these words in IF. 28, 285seq. In 
view of that discussion it becomes necessary to make some addi- 
tions to my previous brief statements. That in 5h7-s47- dhi- 
means ‘bast’’ and is not the preposition abhi with apocope 
is perhaps proved by dhegajé- ‘medicamentum’, for neither 
secondary gradation nor an old alternation of the preverb dAz- 
with dhaxy- seems to meat all plausible. In Avestan, only the 
diphthongal forms are of record. If we write bha*y-sa*Zo- 
‘ bast-binding ’ as a startform (dha*y-: the root dhéy- :: Skr. re- 
[in revdnt-]; va@z- ‘res) the further reduction in dhi-sé*g- is 
entirely normal for noun-stems. Brugmann has rejected the 
ascription of the posterius in d/7-sd7- to the word-sept to which 
Lith. seg2 | segiu ‘ich hefte, schnalle’ belongs, and has con- 
nected it with Lat. séga ‘seer, witch’, which is very attractive at 
first glance. But the root sag- is, in my opinion a compound 
root, from s(w)- ‘co-’ (see TAPA. 41, 31) + ag ‘agere’ (cf. Lokr. 
dy), and meant ‘cogere; cogitare’, senses which account not 
only for dyéova: and Germ. suchen, but for such special nuances 
as sagax ‘nasutus’ (of a hunting dog), cf. jyeudv ‘dux’, i. e. 
‘co-actor’; thus praesagire =‘ prae-cogitare’. Or does séga 
mean ‘quae defigit’, v. Ovid, Am. 3, 7, 29, ap. Jevons, 1. c., 
p. 115. 

26. Is Brugmann’s phonetic objection to the association of 
-saj- with Lith. seg? conclusive? It arises from the conflict 
between the g of Lithuanian and the 2 of Av. daéfaza-, and he 
disposes of the testimony of the & of dbhigék (nom.) dbhigéhkti 
(3d sg.) by calling the & secondary. But suppose the z of 
Avestan is secondary? And why should it not be? I need not 
discuss afresh the question of the derivation of palatals from 
(pure) gutturals in the proethnic speech, for the principles have 
already been laid down correctly by J. Schmidt in KZ. 25, 
123 sq., and rediscovered about twenty years later by Hirt (BB. 
24, 288), viz.: that what we will call the plain guttural series 
k, g., etc., suffered a change in a palatal environment’ to what 


1On the island of Cyprus ¢iudw (v. § 2) and gyuwrixde are used to describe 
the ‘ binding’ of exorcism (Jevons, Anthrop. and the classics, p. 116). 

? This is, in substance, the view of J. Schmidt, but Hirt, who cannot bring 
himself away from the idea that, as ¢ alternates with 0, the o is derived from 
the ¢(see also his Gr. Gram., § 92 Anm.), thinks that 4¥o is involved in Ave 
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may be best designated graphically by £y, gy, etc. Then in one 
and the same paradigm or word-sept there was alternation of g 
with g¥, with a tendency toward a final victory of only one of the 
alternatives. Let us apply these theoretical considerations to 
our word-sept. In Lithuanian we have the alternation between 
sega (o/e verb) and segi2 (yo/e verb); in Sanskrit, we have 
bhegaj-4-s, but also bhegaj-ya-s, bhigdkti, but also cf. 
also, with intransitive value, séja/z ‘ haftet’ (ptc. saktd-s ‘ attached 
to’); in Avestan, as it would appear from Bartholomae’s lexicon, 
baésaz(a)- and daé}azy(a)- are almost equally common, whether 
in verb or noun form. Proethnically there must have been an 
alternative of g with g’y in kindred forms of this sept, and even 
in the same noun paradigm conflict between -go- and -gyve- in the 
flexion. In Avestan this conflict was resolved in faver of gve (g’e), 
but in Lithuanian and Sanskrit in favor of -go-.' If not, why 
not? Did not Greek resolve the conflict between Aeirw and 
*\eares’ in favor of the former, and Latin the conflict between 
ecus secuntur and equi (plur.) seguitur in favor of the latter? So 
far as Sanskrit is concerned, g¥ (g’) is attested, to the best of my 
knowledge, only when gf stands as the product of g/ > kt which 
may be interpreted to mean that yielded (or &é) proeth- 
nically in this series. These facts may be represented as follows, 
with modifications of J. Schmidt’s table (op. cit., p. 123): 


Proethnic. Sanskrit. 


y | <yt> k,c <(g)j> | st‘ 
b) «’ | <y't> j(g) |st 


it is not anymore than ecos is involved in egué. Hirt’s most certain result lies 
in the correlation of the suffix -go- (i. e. 40) with 4o- (i. e. 4¥o), as in Skr. 
lopa-¢ds/lopa-ka-s * fox’ (v. p. 288), which can be due to no other cause than 
a levelling as between Aye and 40, no matter which was the prior conso- 
nantism. 

1On the general question of the divergent treatment of “g” in Sanskrit 
and Avestan see Leonard Bloomfield in AJP. 32, p. §2, § 21. 

* See a recent discussion of the conflict of « and 7 forms of the interrogative 
in early Ionic in AJP. 32, 74 sq. 

* This is to regard the gt of b4rdgira- ‘ roasting-pan’ as the genuine phonetic 
continuant of gf; cf. the pure guttural in OPruss. -dirgo ‘cook’. 

* Where &f appears it is due to the mediation of the 7 (g) forms common 
to the velar and pure guttural series. 
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Avestan. Old Bulgarian. 


<k,é> <g(j)> [? <>  <k> <g> [? <st>? 
s z <3> Ss 2 <st> 


27. Brugmann’s derivation of dxéoya: from ( : 
used of the ‘incutting’ of the surgeon is semantically neither 
more nor less likely than my own definition from the surgeon’s 
‘stitching’. Is stitching what the word came to mean (cf. 
dxeorai, of ‘menders’ (of torn garments), and Aristotle used it of 
a spider mending her net], or what it originally meant? The 
Homeric usage is as follows: (1), of healing wounds E 448, II 29, 
523; E 402 (gor) by application of salves ; (2), of healing mental 
hurts A 36,1507, N 115 (bis); y 145, « 69 (very general); (3) of 
patching up (or caulking) damaged boats ¢ 383; (4), of quench- 
ing thirst y 2; (5), dxos, as a general remedy for ills, 1 250, and of 
sulphur as a purificatio against defilement, x 481. So far as the 
Homeric usage admits of inference, the dressing and bandaging, 
if not stitching, of the surgeon and not his cutting must be 
thought of. There is neither semantic nor morphological obstacle 
in the way of recognizing a noun-stem *dxes—‘ stitch ’ (lit. ‘ punc- 
ture, prick of a needle’), cognate with Lat. acus ‘ needle’ (from 


‘pricker’), as the source of a denominative *axeo-ye-ra (cf. 
dxedpevos). In surviving dos ‘remedium’,? we have, for the 
sense, at least, a deverbative, like Lat. pugna. The proper 
name ’Axoy (v. Keil ap. Brugmann, op. cit., p. 289) is formed like 
Lat. opera: opus. If Homer does not specifically mention the 
stitching of wounds, the Egyptian development of medicine took 
place long before the transmission of the art to pre-Homeric 


1Of late years Skr. dgra-m has, on account of Av. ayra- (y not z), been 
separated from the root aj- (Av. as-) ‘agere’. But the definition as “das 
vorausgehende, und in diesem sinne (aber auch nur in diesem) die spitze” 
(Grassmann, Wtbch. z. R. V.) is not unsatisfying (cf. ayé¢ ‘leader’). This 
derivation may be maintained intact by supposing that *agro- was the proper 
phonetic form, and that it alternated with *aZet (with “g”) securing, however, 
a certain semantic independence as *agefi became restricted in the Iranian 
branch rather to the sense of ‘drive’. Then in an apparently isolated word like 
Av. vazra- ‘fustis’ (: Skr. vdjra-s ‘ fulmen’) the s is due to popular (but mis- 
taken) association with vas- ‘vehere’ (cf. vectis ‘crow-bar, [= brechstange] 
handspike’), while Skr. vdjra-s would owe its j (not g) to vdjdyati ‘ calcaribus 
concitat, stimulat, instigat’. The root is also found in Lat. vegeo which need 
not for any semantic reason be separated from augeo (pace Walde s. v.), 
especially if Av. vasra- ‘ cudgel’ has a secondary z. 

2 In apposition with éuyorov ‘ lint’ in Aesch. Choe. 471. 
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Greece. In so conservative an art it is something that Celsus 
(v. 26. 23) tells us of the stitching up of wounds with acia 
‘thread’ (see Otto’s Sprichwérter, s. v. acus for the proverbial 
use of acus et acta). 


xi Eng. bound, boundary. 

28. For Eng. bound a Celto-Latin *dodind is the probable 
startform. This is identical, as Thurneysen has suggested, with 
the startform whence comes OlIr. duden ‘band’ (= company of 
soldiers, see §3). The development of sense seems to me most 
simple. Any dand that formed the ‘ trimming, border, binding’ 
of a garment, or any rope that defined the ring of a game or 
combat, constituted a ‘ binding, bound, boundary’. This is all 
concretely attested in the English word /is¢ ‘ border-stripe ; 
boundary’ which, as I may remark in passing, has probably 
given rise to the “ excrescent”’ ¢ of /ists = Mid. Fr. disse—as the 
“excrescent” d of d0und = OFr. bonne may be due to a rein- 
forcement from Eng. bound (ptc. to binds). Generally compar- 
able is iuds ‘ band, thong, strap’: Skr. simdnta-s, simdn- ‘ Mark- 
ung eines Dorfes’. 


Xli doirde. 

29. Brugmann’s article referred to in paragraph 25 would 
support the gradation (a)dhi: dbhei- by deriving from 
goa + wraw. If one must find ’d/7- in Greek I would recommend 
him to operate with the Aristophanic future g:adé ‘incipiam’, 
unless the word éqgudArns ‘night-mare, incubo’ (with the byforms 
émidArns émiados) SO Clearly revealed derivation from + 
(: Lat. salt ‘leaps’). So Norden, ad Aen. 6, 570, connects 
"EqudArns with épaddXera. Thus (with from mhad-) 
means in-siliam> in-cipiam. 

30. An etymology of garde, to be satisfactory, must account 
for the picturesque or graphic quality of this word,’ such moments 
as Liddell and Scott have tried to render by ‘to stalk about, 
strut about, roam <rage, rave> about’, cf. gorrddcos ‘furens ’= 
mapdxoros—in Hesychius who also glosses goérns by 6 xijpué. I 
would therefore derive gordw directly from the root dhéy-, or 
rather from a noun-stem dhdito- (? goirns) meaning originally 


1 Reference may be made here to the preface of the Petersburg Lexicon 
wherein Béhtlingk and Roth especially deprecate the number of verbs that 
the commentators had defined by a colorless ‘ire’ or ‘ venire’ (I, p. vi). 
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‘beater’. I think particularly of a huntsman beating the woods. 
From the notion of ‘ beating’ several contexts gain in point, e. g. 
B 182, dpubes .. . horraot, Of birds beating the air, 449, dv’ 
égoira Onpi éouxds, Of Atrides, beating up <and down> his host 
like a wild beast at bay, N 760, goira dvd mpopdyous ditnpevos ei mov 
égpevipa, Of one beating up <and down> the battle line in search 
for a particular enemy, cf. Lys. 3, 29, émi olxiay 
elope Bia, where gorév, interpreted as from dhé(y)-, suggests Lat. 
‘ pultans’. 

31. On the general problem of the development of verbs of 
motion from the sense of ‘striking’ see AJP. 26, 198, especially 
noting M. Eng. swappen = ‘to strike; go quickly’. So Eng. 
strikes and Germ. streicht (also reflexive) developed into verbs of 
motion—I say developed because I think they are plainly in 
error who reverse this semantic development (see also on ¢Aavvet, 
AJP. 26, 199). For gorda of sexual activities (= 296), cf. Eng. 
striker and Germ. streichen (in Huntsman’s language) of the 
rutting of animals. With the use of streichen = migrare (of birds). 
cf. 8 182, above. In the renderings above, to deaf the woods, to 
beat up and down (for prey), said also of a stag at bay (cf. r 449), 
to deat wing (8 182) have been already implied. To these may 
be added to dea/ up recruits (? or is this for ‘drumming’ up), and 
to deat a painful way. Bearing in mind the origin of gordo in 
the chase we may ask if Lat. ambire =‘petere’ (cf. ambio 
ambiunt, with z, not ¢) is not from am[bhi]- + dhéy-. Another 
cognate of gordo would be -dzfo, with a by-form defo that 
exhibits dialectic e from a diphthong. Of course 4- arose in a 
compound, not in the simplex. 


EpwINn W. Fay. 


UnrversitTy oF TEXAS. 
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IIIL—THE DATE OF ARISTOPHANES’ GEORGOI. 


The word podyés, which Aristophanes employed at least four 
times, is recorded for no other Greek writer except Dio Cassius, 
who uses it once. The literal meaning of the word, which prob- 
ably belonged to the vulgar language, is reasonably certain, but 
its connotation in Aristophanes has been the subject of much 
discussion among scholars from the Alexandriansdown. Further- 
more, three of the four occurrences are preserved to us by 
ancient grammarians in brief quotations, without a sufficiently 
extensive context to enable us to form an independent judgment 
in each separate case, and in two instances in a corrupt context. 
I hope to show, however, that the four occurrences in Aris- 
tophanes are not so many distinct and independent instances of 
the use of the word, but that they all bear a very intimate 
relation to each other,—indeed, that they are all repetitions of or 
allusions to the same joke. When once this relationship is 
recognized there is some prospect of restoring the original text 
of two of the quotations, and of assigning to their source the two 
quotations from undesignated plays. The date of the Georgoi 
can then be more definitely fixed than heretofore. 

We begin with the occurrence which we have in its full con- 
text, Eq. 960 ff. : 


y’, & déoror’, avTiBoAd éyd, 
av ye TOV axovone 

"AA, Kai éudv GAA’ édy 
podyov yevéoba: dei oe. Kav ye Tovtwi,} 
WwAdv yevéobar dei oe uéxpt Tov uvppivov, 


The literal meaning of podyés is given by Pollux 10. 187 
(quoted below) and Hesychius’ as Béews doxss. This definition 
is confirmed in the only passage in Greek literature in which the 
word is used in a literal sense, Dio Cassius 61. 16, II, p. 234 


1Guarino of Favara 1270 (cited by Ribbeck) quotes this passage: uoAydv 
yevéobar- mapa 

* Among his definitions of the word in the Knights is the statement: dAAa 
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Bekker. In describing the indignation against Nero which pre- 
vailed among the Romans after the murder of Agrippina Dio 
states that some people podydv dm’ dv8pidvros aired vuxrwp dmexpé- 
pacar, évdeixvipevos Sri és éxeivoy adrdv The specific 
punishment at Rome for parricides and matricides, here hinted 
at, was to sew them in a sack and drown them. odyés in this 
passage is a contemptuous equivalent for doxés. In the parallel 
account in Suetonius Vit. Ner. 45 doxés was probably used for 
Dio’s podyés: doxds praeligatus is Howard’s probable restoration 
of the MS ascopa deligata (Harv. Stud., 1896, p. 208. asco- 
pera, a conjecture which is usually accepted, is hardly the equiv- 
alent of podryés). Suetonius adds that to the sack was attached 
the inscription “... tu culleum meruisti”, culleum evidently 
being the Latin equivalent of the Greek word. Finally, the 
oracle which Aristophanes has perverted to his present purpose 
shows that podryés has been substituted for doxés, as modern 
editors of the poet have observed. Curiously the scholiasts, 
though they suspected a parody on some oracle, do not quote 
the original." But Plutarch Vit. Thes. 24 (see also Paus. 1. 20. 4 
and Libanius ad Dem. De fals. leg. 297) quotes two oracles 
given to Theseus in which it is predicted that he will be as an 


aoxés, ViZ.: 
Barrify, divar dé Tox ob éori, 


and 
doxdc yap év olduatc tovroropetay. 


So when Aristophanes sets the Paphlagonian to reciting oracles 
in order to keep the favor of Demus, for doxés the inflated bag, 
symbol of that which rides the waves and never sinks (cf. 
Pindar’s @eAAds dBarnoros Pyth. 2. 80), he causes him to substitute 
podyés, a leathern bag of another sort, “‘a contemptuous synonym” 
(Neil ad loc.), whose associations were in a lower sphere. 

The oracle which prophesied that Theseus should be an doxés 
a8darnoros was of course highly reassuring to the Athenians, but 
the phrase doxéy yevéoOa, taken out of such a context, might, even 
without the substitution of podyés, mean a totally different thing. 


1The original note, however, may have contained it. All the lexico- 
graphical notices on uoAyé¢ have been derived from a common source, and 
that an explanation of Eq. 963. The circumstance that Suidas, Pollux, and 
the present scholium each preserves a different quotation only indicates how 
difficult and complex is the problem of reconstructing the original note with 
our present means, 
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Solon’s xe doxdv “to be skinned alive”’, has the 
flavor of a familiar or popular saying. “An inflated bag ” is used 
by Epicharmus (fr. 246 Kb.) as a symbol of emptiness, avira gious 
doxoi mepvoapéva. And, lastly, doxés = “ wine-bag ” 
could be used of a person in the meaning “ guzzler”’, “tank”, cf. 
Antiphanes 19 K. rotrov ody olvodAvyiav Tov odparos 

podyds also could carry any one of these objectionable implica- 
tions, and perhaps, on account of its connection with dpéAyew (cf. 
Bovpodyés), still others. But the flattering connotation of doxés in 
the oracle is certainly excluded in the situation in the Knights 
by the tenor of the passage, which is a threat. It is of the 
highest importance to the Paphlagonian to deter Demus from his 
intention of changing his chief-steward. He knows that Demus 
will not care to become a podyés. These three interpretations are 
therefore open to us: I) podydy dapyvaz. This would be pecu- 
liarly appropriate in the mouth of the tanner, who earlier (v. 369) 
has said to the Sausage-dealer 4 Bipoa cov Opavevoerar. The latter 
retorts oe Cf. also Nub. 442 rovri cap’ 
avroiow mapéxw .. . doxdv deipeav. This interpretation finds support 
also in the counter-threat of the Sausage-dealer, whose oracle 
prophesies for Demus a skinning @ outrance. 2) = ol»dddvé, 
the interpretation of Pollux. But the prospect would hardly be 
terrifying to Demus. 3) podryds mepvoapévos, in a) the Epichar- 
mean sense = xevrds, pdratos, xodpos. This would not have been 
very effective as a threat or very funny as a joke, nor would b) 
“puffed up” with pride, a meaning which has been given to the 
word in fr.964 K.' To these may be added a possible fourth 
which podyés, but not dexés, might have had, 4) = dpeAcrés, “‘ milked 
dry ”, the interpretation which underlies the mévns of the scholiast. 
For duéAyew in this sense cf. v. 326 duéAyes rav rods xapmipous. 
The objection to this is that it would be inappropriate in the 
mouth of the Paphlagonian, who has already been systematically 
cheating the people. Of these four interpretations the first is 
distinctly the best, and in the following discussion will be assumed 
to be correct. It is not necessary to suspect any obscene under- 
meaning in the phrase.” 


1E. g., Bothe’s interpretation of fr. 964 K.: “ Noli Athenienses admodum 
laudare, ne superbia tumidi ut wodyoi fiant”. 

?Most modern editors since Kiister have insisted upon the obscenity, 
though they do not agree in defining it. Kiister merely remarks: “ vel quod 
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Before passing to the consideration of the second passage it is 
well to observe, as regards the podyds-oracle in the Knights, first, 
that after Demus has consented to listen to the oracles of the two 
rivals, the Paphlagonian does not recite this particular oracle, 
and, second, that in v. 963 he is quoting, though not literally, 
only the threat contained in it for disobedience to its injunctions, 
which are here not expressed, but only implied in éay rovre 
(Sausage-dealer) wiéj. However, three of the oracles which he 
recites in 1015 ff. contain a stipulation similar to that which the 
podyés-oracle was supposed to contain, viz., that Demus should 
make no change in the administration of his household ; cf. v. 
exédevo’ iepdv xapyapddovra, V. 1039 rév (i. 
Adovra) od puddgéat, V. 1052 GAX’ idpaxa Pike. The first of these also 
contains a threat which corresponds to podydv yevéoOa dei ce in 
v. 963, viz. in Vv. 1019 Spa (Or Spas) rair’ drodeirat. 

The second occurrence of the word in Aristophanes is in a 
verse which is quoted by Pollux as a mock-oracle, and is, I 
believe, a portion of the oracle to which the Paphlagonian in the 
Knights is supposed to allude. The note of Pollux (10. 187) is: 


‘ 


émei 3€ Kai “ doxdy” Kai “ doxidiov” xai ra mpoeipnxaper, ovdev 
eimeiv, ds tore ara Tapavtivey Béeos 
doxés* xai Geodapidas “Hpaoror hvonripsr poryivas 
cai xpnopdv twa maife (fr. 964 K., II, p. 1066 M., 
fr. 865 Bl.), 


py por AOnvaiovs awweire ot podyos évovrat, 


Td 


The verse is an oracular hexameter, but unfortunately its text is 
not sound. The MSS give aiveire olpodyot, alveire duodyoi and 
dveirat pédyo. If the leading verb was aiveiv, Dindorf’s correction 
aiveié’, of podryot is the simplest. Bernhardy’s aiveivy, podryoi 
departs too far from the MSS. Bekker’s alveir’, # (adopted by 


magis suspicor, obscoenitas quaedam latet, quam explicare pudor vetat”. 
Brunck thought of “fellator”, from the active auéAyerv. But the passive 
‘“‘fellatus” would be more appropriate. If there is any obscenity here, it is 
surprising that the Greek grammarians did not detect it or even suspect it. 
Their interpretations are: rugAdéc, Modyég (ethnic), xAémrne (from act. 
GpuéAyeww), axuaioc, yAavkéc, Bpadbc, uoxOnpdc, Van Leeuwen favors 
the interpretation yoxOypdéc: “ quod autem voci dox®@ his locis (i. e. in the 
aoxéc¢-oracles) iocose substitutum est oAyéc, inde efficio talem demum utrem, 
cuius corium esset attritum, “oAydév esse dictum”, the term being therefore 
applicable to bad men. 


| 
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Bergk), in which # must do duty for ¢? 8 yy or «i &, is perhaps 
somewhat objectionable on this ground. But the vital objection 
to this verse, considered as a parody on the doxés-oracle, in 
any of these versions, is in the sense which the verb aiveiy gives. 
An injunction “ Praise not the Athenians, for they will be skinned 
alive” would manifestly have been of no advantage to Cleon, or 
to anybody like Cleon, in his struggle to retain his position of 
mpoordrns tod dyov. The persons addressed should rather be 
admonished not to do to the Athenians a particular thing, then 
contemplated, on pain of the Athenians’ being skinned alive if 
they do it. The persons addressed must therefore be personally 
interested in the welfare of the Athenians, i. e., some portion or 
class of the body politic. The speaker recites the oracle in 
order to make them give up their purpose or their policy. We 
must remember that the podydés-oracle, whenever it occurs, is 
Cleon’s oracle; therefore the persons addressed in this prohibi- 
tion are the opponents of Cleon’s policy. The word which an 
oracle whose intent was to deprecate a change of policy would 
be most likely to use is xweire,—py pot "AOnvaiovs xiveid’, of podryol 
tcovrat,—if certain conditions are not fulfilled. Such an oracle 
recited in the interests of Cleon would contain the thought 
which we find in three of the Paphlagonian’s oracles in the 
Knights, viz., cdcovrar—rov KAéova. 

The scholium to Eq. 963 preserves two lines from the Georgoi 
in which podydés Occurs: GAd@s. Zouxe xpnopds ris elvar. 
yap trois Tewpyois ovrws éye’ (fr. ror K., II, p. 988 M.., fr. 118 BI.) 


pév emi rov porydr elvas’ ; 


Symmachus saw a direct allusion to an oracle in these lines, but 
as the text now stands there is nothing of the oracular about 
them, except the word podyés. Brunck’s correction of ér@ to érov 
in the first verse has been accepted by everybody. An impera- 
tive like Aéye (Aéy’ Srov Blaydes, ein’ ¢uoi Kock) is to be supplied. 
But the emendation of the second verse is still outstanding. The 
verse is usually quoted as it is, but without the eva, which spoils 
the metre. Its excision is due to Porson. He assumed that a 
verb like ?éva: was to be supplied with the preceding phrase. In 
order to secure this word in the text Blaydes proposed to rewrite 
the end of the line: iéy’. od coi But even if podryds could 


29 
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have had a signification that would be appropriate in such an 
imprecation,—and this must be regarded as extremely doubtful,— 
there is absolutely no parallel for the phrase. Could a Greek 
have said émi podyév? Bergk’s remedy, which has been 
widely adopted, is even less happy. He had the right interpre- 
tation of podydy = doxdy but he proposed to read 
aivew podrydy, Observing that aivey, a verb which has disap- 
peared from our texts, is cited by the lexicographers in the 
meaning rriccev.' But the passive would be necessary for the 
sense he requires, as Herwerden (Nov. add. crit., p. 15) has 
pointed out. Herwerden himself has proposed the only reading 
so far suggested that has the merit of conveying an allusion to 
the mock-oracle and of conforming to the usage which is attested 
for podyés in the other three passages,—two essential prerequi- 
sites of any restitution of the line. His proposal époi pév elva 
podrydv, however, is open to the objection that it does not explain 
the origin of the error. It would be difficult to think of a palaeo- 
graphical process that could have transformed so simple and 
lucid a phrase as edvat into the unintelligible émi podyd» 
elva. On the other hand, the presence of eiva: after podydy in the 
MSS can readily be accounted for on the assumption that it was 
inserted, after the preceding words had become corrupt, by one 
who recognized that the usual construction of podyés is with a 
verb of being or becoming. The seat and source of the corrup- 
tion are to be sought in the three words pév émi rév, which break 
sharply with Aristophanic usage as regards podyés, destroy any 
possibility of there being here an allusion to an oracle, and are in 
the context unintelligible. 

I believe that Aristophanes wrote ¢yoi; podydr’ 
dxnxoas ; The corruption dates from the time when the words 
were not divided or punctuated. The graphical similarity of 
[TEN and MEN, the scribe’s inclination to see the familiar collo- 
cation ¢yoi per, and the carelessness of the script, were all con- 
tributing causes of the initial corruption, and the similarity in 
writing of EC and ETT, of GAl and ON did the rest. 

The meaning of the passage now becomes clear. A certain 
person puts to another a question similar in intent to that 
which Dionysus propounds to Aeschylus and Euripides in Ran. 


1 Bergk assigned fr. 964 K. to the second Peace solely because Eustathius 
cites aivecy from that play. 
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1420; cf. 1435, where he seeks some ris rédews owrnpias. 
The answer is a direct allusion to Cleon’s mock-oracle. ‘What 
do I think? That she is to become a podyés. Haven’t you 
heard about it?” The speaker may then go on to quote the 
oracle, of which one verse has been discussed above. 

The fourth instance of podyss in Aristophanes is a brief quota- 
tion in Suidas s.v. It seems to have been overlooked by the 
collectors of the fragments of Aristophanes, perhaps under the 
impression that it is only a free rendering of the passage in the 
Knights.’ But it is clearly an independent quotation. After 
giving some definitions, all of which are in the scholium to Eq. 
963, Suidas adds: ’Aporogdvns’ podrydv oe This has the 
appearance of being either a threat by Cleon or a retort made by 
some person to a speaker who has just used the word podyés. 
The latter is the more probable. As a retort the phrase is 
equivalent to the familiar és xepadjy coi. Now it is natural to 
assume that this retort was closely associated with one of the two 
occurrences of the word which we have just discussed, with 
either fr. 964 or with fr. ror. Possibly the first speaker in fr. ror, 
indignant that his interlocutor should express the wish, or the 
prophecy, that Athens should become a ypoAyés, turns upon him 
with the threat podyév oé mroujow, whereupon the second speaker 
attempts to justify himself by explaining that he was not giving 
his own opinion but was merely referring to Cleon’s oracle, which 
he then proceeds to quote. 

The assumption that these three passages are from the same 
play, the Georgoi, cannot in the nature of the case be rigorously 
demonstrated, but the joke is of so unusual a kind and so pecu- 
liarly appropriate at any time during the short period of Cleon’s 
greatest power, that such an assumption appears to be entirely 
reasonable. Aristophanes would have been less likely to repeat 
this jest in three or four different plays than in two, and these 
two would not be far apart. The fact, then, that these three 
quotations readily and naturally weave themselves into an intel- 
ligible relation to each other may not improperly be considered 
a good reason for placing them together in the Georgoi.? As 
regards their position in the play, I would suggest that they are 


1It is not listed in Bernhardy’s Index to his edition of Suidas, among the 
references to quotations from Aristophanes unaccompanied by titles. 
* Brunck assigned fr. 964 to Georgoi. 
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probably from the prologue, and that this prologue was similar 
to those in the Knights, Wasps, and Peace,—a scene between 
two persons, one of whom plays the clown or Bepoddyos. On this 
hypothesis the following arrangement is tentatively proposed : 
A. 
[éuot Aéye] [ror 
brov doxei oot deiv TH 


B. 
wodyév, ovK axhKoag ; 


A. 
o& [new frag.] 
B. 
Aéyw yap kata tov xpnopudr, bv adec Exdorore 6 KAéwv): 
uh wot ’AOnvaiove of woAyot écovrat, [964 K.] 


(ei Tov viv KTA,)” 


What is the chronological relation of the Georgoi to the 
Knights? In which play did Aristophanes employ the motif 
of the podyés-oracle first? The answer is given by Plutarch Vit. 
Nic. 8. After telling how Nicias resigned his generalship to 
Cleon (in the spring of 425), he states that this act brought great 
reproach upon Nicias and made him the butt of comic jests. He 
then quotes from the Georgoi four lines (fr. 100 K.)? in which 
the incident is specifically referred to. Now at the first dramatic 
contest following the Pylos episode, Lenaea 424, Aristophanes 
produced the Knights. The Georgoi could therefore not have 
been brought out before the Dionysia of that year. So far all 
scholars have been in agreement. Bergk favored the Dionysia 
of 424, Zielinski and Zelle the Lenaea of 423, the year of the 
Clouds.’ The intimate connection of the Georgoi with the 


1 For similar impatient protests against the clown’s tiresome fooling, cf. 
e. g., Plut. 180, Kap. 6 Tiwobéov dé ripyoc—Xp. éuréoa yé oot, ibid. 279 diappa- 
yeing, and see Siiss, De pers. ant. com, Att. usu atque orig., p. gI. 

2In v. 2 the MSS give érei didwye dpaypdc, pe ; 
for érei we should perhaps read Aéy’, ei. Kock proposed ti 0” ¢i. 

3 Zielinski, Gliederung, p. 106, Zelle, De com. Graec. .. . temp. defin., pp. 
24ff. Zielinski’s argument is based upon the assumption, probably correct, 
that sycophants were assailed in the Georgoi. It is therefore, he argues, this 
play to which Aristophanes refers in Vesp. 1037 ff. gyoiv te per’ avtov (KAéo- 
voc) Toig HridAouw Tépvow Kal Toi¢ Now while I believe 
that Zielinski and other scholars are right in thinking that the poet refers to 
the play which he had brought out at the Lenaea of 423 (and not to the 
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Knights, indicated by the employment in both of a very distinc- 
tive idea, strongly and, in my opinion, conclusively, turns the 
scales in favor of the earlier date. At the Dionysia of 424 
Aristophanes did not come off victor. On account ofthe Victors’- 
list IG. II 977 d, e (Wilhelm, p. 107, cf. A. J. P. XXVIII 195), 
that place must be given to Eupolis, whose play was probably 
the Mddes. Aristophanes had won a victory at the Dionysia the 
year before, 425. By the definitive assignment of the Georgoi 
to the Dionysia of 424 the problem of dating the other plays 
which certainly belong to the years between the Babylonians 
and the Peace is considerably simplified.’ 

The characterization of Cleon as an unscrupulous dealer in 
oracles, which he is represented as having manufactured for the 
furtherance of his demagogic purposes,’ is a motif which Aris- 
tophanes amplified in the Knights, but probably only touched 
upon incidentally in the Georgoi. The prominence which the 
poet gives it in the former play shows the enthusiasm of the 
young poet for the new idea which he has just conceived. The 
keynote is struck in the exposition, v. 61, where we are told of 
Cleon 8¢ ypnopois’ 6 8¢ yépwv Shortly afterwards one 
of the slaves who are plotting to oust Cleon from his position 
conceives the idea of stealing Cleon’s oracles (v. 209). One of 
these oracles predicts Cleon’s downfall. After the discovery of 
the Sausage-dealer, it is this oracle which convinces him that he 
is called to a high destiny (vv. 194 ff). In v. 818 he roundly 
accuses Cleon before Demus of trying to injure Athens by means 
of his oracles. When Demus is on the point of removing Cleon, 
Cleon gets the decision postponed by intimating that it will be 
greatly to Demus’ advantage to hear his oracles first (vv. 960 ff.). 
The oracle-motif culminates in the scene vv. 997-1110, in which 
Cleon recites oracle after oracle, but in vain. And finally, in 


Clouds, as Wilamowitz recently asserts, Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad., 1911, 
p. 469; see also E. S. Thompson Cl. Rev. IX, 1895, p. 307), we know too 
little about the other lost plays which were brought out in this period to assert 
that in one or another of them, as well as in the Georgoi, an attack was mot 
made upon the sycophants. 

1T expect to revert to this subject in the near future, in connection with a 
fresh discussion of Aristophanes’ relations with his didascali. I may say 
here, however, that I believe, with Wilamowitz, that the Apauara # Kévravpoc 
is to be assigned to the Lenaea of 426, the OAxddec to the Lenaea of 423. 

*The process is explained by Ameipsias in the Kévvog (Dionysia 423), 
fr. 10 K. Sore didéac’ Gderv AroreiBer 
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vv. 1229 ff., Cleon, completely crushed, yields to the inevitable 
when he learns that his “ Pythian oracle” clearly points to 
Agoracritus as his successor. 

Two months later, while these scenes were still fresh in the 
memories of the Athenians, the poet comes back to the subject. 
The reference to the podyds-oracle in the Georgoi is in reality a 
back-reference to Eq. 963. But no extensive use was now made 
of this topic. So far as we know Cleon did not appear as a 
speaking character in the Georgoi. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that he was assailed. The comedy was an 
appeal for peace, like the Acharnians and Peace, and no comedy 
of this period which advocated the policy of conciliation, at the 
time when Cleon, unduly elated by his success at Sphacteria, set 
himself obstinately against any reasonable understanding with 
Sparta, could have left Cleon unscathed. The writer of the first 
hypothesis to the Peace justly observes concerning Aristophanes’ 
peace-comedies: xai ravrayoi rovro (peace) ¢omovdaxer, roy 8¢ KAéwva 
tov avtiAéyovta Kal Adpuayoy rdv didomdAepor dei We 
chance to know that Lamachus was ridiculed in the Georgoi (fr. 
106 K.), and cannot doubt that Cleon also came in for his share 
of abuse. When Aristophanes promises in the exposition of the 
Wasps (vv. 62 ff.) 


ei KAéwv y’ Aauwe xapiv, 
Tov avtov dvdpa 


the purrorevois to which he refers, while more especially that ad- 
ministered in the Knights, may well include that in the Georgoi 
also... The poet simply promises that Cleon is not to be the 


theme of the Wasps. 
EDWARD Capps, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


lav@i¢ cannot be restricted to the meaning “a second time”; it often 
means “once again”. Plato Rep. 532d éraviréov, “again and 
again”. Wilamowitz, l. c., p. 466, in order to restrict to the Knights the 
reference in the Wasps, unduly limits the meaning of the adverb, and his 
construction of r#¢ Tuxn¢ x4ptv with the following seems to me strained. 


IV.—A SLAVIC ANALOGY TO VERNER’S LAW. 


Interchange of voiced and unvoiced consonants in “root 
doublets” as well as in root determinatives and suffixes is a 
frequent phenomenon. But while instances like I. E. *sk(A)e#t-: 
*sk(h)eid-, on the one hand, and -/o- : -do-, or -go- : -go- on the 
other hand, are common enough, a definite phonetic formula for 
this interchange (restricted to spirants) has so far been found 
only for the Germanic languages, namely, Verner’s Law. 

In presenting some traces of a possibility of a similar phonetic 
principle in the Slavic languages, I am fully aware of two impor- 
tant facts; first, that the connection between I. E. accent and this 
interchange as illustrated in the meager number of examples 
presented below is by no means firmly established ; second, that 
the interchange is not limited to spirants. For the first short- 
coming, our present imperfect knowledge of I. E. accent as 
represented in Slavic may serve as a partial excuse; as to the 
second point, I hope to show in a forthcoming paper on the 
phonetic aspects of the Germanic soundshifting that the Ger- 
manic restriction of the law to spirants is only casual, and not an 
inherent phonetic necessity. 

The material I am able to submit at present is incomplete, and 
rather an illustration than a conclusive evidence. 


I. p: b (bh). 

Slavic (in most cases, the Slavic forms are quoted according to 
Berneker, Etymologisches Wo6rterbuch) drapati : drab»; Russ. 
drapats, ‘scratch, bite’, perhaps connected with *drasati 
<‘*drap-sati, Boh. drasta, ‘ splinter, rag, dress’’—Boh. 2-drady, 
‘rags’ (Lith. drdbé, ‘linen, sheet’, Lett. dvéde, ‘cloth, dress’. 
Perhaps also Bulg. drifa ‘rag, outworn dress’, *dripati ‘tear’, 
droba, ‘fraction, fragment’, *dvoditi, ‘break up’. Compare 
Goth. ga-draban ‘aushauen’, O. E. drepan, ‘hit’, etc.? 


1 Berneker, Et. WB, from which a large number of the given etymologies 
are taken. 
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glaboks : glups ; O. Bg. ‘ deep’, Gk. ‘ excavate’, 
L. glubo, ‘peel’, O. H. G. Rlioban ‘split’. Russ. glups, ‘ deaf’, 
etc. The latter are taken as borrowings (common Slavic) from 
Germ. *glopa-, ‘idiot’; but the development of meaning from 
‘deep, hollow’ to ‘deaf, stupid’ presents no great difficulties, 
Perhaps *g/oda, ‘ grief’ may be connected. 

O. B. chapati ‘bite’ : O. B. chaditi, ‘spoil, harm’; Uhlenbeck 
sees in the former a Germanic loan word (Dutch happen), while 
Berneker considers it an independent sound imitation in Slavic. 

O. B. sypati ‘ pour, scatter’; Russ. §ydatt, ‘throw’. I. E. 
root doublet *sueip-, *sueib-, Walde, Lat. Et. Wb., dissipo. 


II. t: d (dh). 


O. B. dadati, ‘pierce’, Serv. dadalj, ‘Stecken zum Antreiben 
eines Tiers’—O. B. dats, ‘ oak stick’, batati ‘beat’. Perhaps to 
Lat. con-fato ‘ schlage nieder’, O. H. G. Batu- ‘ Kampf’.—O. B. 
bostt (bodq) ‘stechen, schlagen (besonders mit den Hérnern)’, 
Lat. fodio, ‘ dig ’ are hardly connected. 

gadati ‘ meinen’—ga/ati ‘ vermuten ’. 

céditi ‘ absehen, klaren’, to I. E. root doublet *sk(h)ez-d-, ¢-. 

gnetiti, ‘anfachen’ (Zunder) : gnéd» ‘ brown’; As to develop- 
ment of meaning, compare Lat. nidor, ‘Qualm’, Walde, Lat. 
E. W., 412f. 

brot® ‘ Farberréte ’—éruds ‘Schmutz’. Possible connections 
of the former given by Berneker. 

god® ‘year, fitting time’, connected with words denoting 
suitability, pleasure, etc. (see Berneker), perhaps to Goth. 
gops ‘good’, might be connected with gofovs ‘ready, finisht’, 
which is usually connected with Goth. *ga-taws (Mikosich, 
Uhlenbeck ; Berneker rejects the connection and rather thinks 
of Alb. gat ‘ bereit ’. 

gate ‘Gewiirm, Schlange’ (O. P. gidan ‘Scham’)—gata 
‘Hode’. 

jedin> ‘one’, jedva ‘hardly’, may well belong to Gk. én, L. é#, 
Skr. etc. ; int <*oinos, while the first element of jedinb may 
have either intensifying or adding meaning: ‘just one’ or ‘one 
more ’.—-va demonstrative suffix, ‘ just so’, see Berneker. 

gospod» ‘master’ which has not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, may well be connected with I. E. *fotis ‘master’; 
Berneker 236. 


( 
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Suffix -fo- appears in I. E. accented and unaccented; -do-, 
rather rare otherwise, is surprisingly frequent in Slavic; similarly, 
-dlo- (-dhlo-?) has, in Slavic, taken largely the place of the -tro-, 
-tlo-suffix. E. g.: 

cedo ‘child’, usually considered a Germanic loan word. Ber- 
neker; “Ob nicht ein zufalliger Gleichklang tauscht? Viel- 
leicht gehort ¢. mit formans -do- zu “bnq, als ‘‘ Empfangnis, 
Leibesfrucht” ; vgl. zur gleichen Wurzel ai. kanyd, ‘ Mad- 
chen ’, etc. 

éudo ‘wonder’, to L. caveo <*coveo; with *goutém compare 
O. B. cut, ‘feel’, Serv. “uvati ‘guard’. The same connection is 
made by Walde, L. E. W. 107, while Berneker refers to Gk. 

créda ‘herd’ may be borrowed from Germanic (Goth. hairda, 
etc.), but may be Slavic, from *ger- at the side of *ker-. 

gords, O. B. grad® ‘city’, etc., need not be borrowed from 
Germanic, but may be connected both with Goth. gards, etc., 
and with L. hortus, Gk. xépros on the basis of *ghorté-s; Lith. 
gardas and Za7dis do not speak against this since ‘“‘ Phrygisch 
und Albanesisch zeigen, dass hier idg. 7% und gh wechseln” 
(Berneker). 

Other words with -do- suffixes are given by Meillet, Etudes sur 
’Etymologie, 319 ff. 

For the -dlo- (-dhlo- ?) suffix compare, e. g., dyd/o ‘ dwelling’, 
but Lith. duk/as ‘ Lager eines Tiers ’. 

-tro- : -dro- in qtro, etro ‘intestines ’, edro ‘bosom ’. 


Ill. k : g (gh). 


blag’ ‘starrkopfig’, to I. E. *mlagd-, Gk. Braxés ‘ schlaff, 
lassig ’, Lat. flaccus ‘ welk, schlaff’. 

braga ‘Maische’ : Ir. draich. 

‘shore, slope’, is considered ‘ urslavische Entlehnung 
aus dem Germanischen’ (Berneker); may be cognate with it 
through I. E. *hergé- (but Av. darazo, Arm. barjr point to Zh). 

drog ‘pole, beam’ : droks ‘Stéssel, Traubenstéssel’. Ber- 
neker compares the first with O. N. drangr ‘Stange, die aus 
der Erde ragt’, the latter he considers a sound variation of L. 
truncus. 

dbrkati ‘gleiten’ : dsrgati ‘ziehen, zupfen, reiben’. 

mbnog> ‘much’ often considered a loan word from Germanic 
(Got. manag) ; rather to I. E. *mon-ogé-. 
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mot» ‘man’ from I. E. *mon-gié (compare Got. mannisks). 


a.s:z. 


That Slav. s with the accent following can become z (espe- 
cially in the combination -sz- has been shown by Zupitza, KZ. 
37, 369f. and Uhlenbeck KZ. 39, 599f. In addition to the 
instances given there I wish io mention: 

bez- : bes-, raz- : ras-, tz- : is-, vbs- : vbz cannot always be 
explained by assimilation, but I should rather think of such 
accent differences as in Gk. ywpis—ans. Cf. Meillet, 1]. c., 153 f. 

cesati ‘ kammen, abstreifen’ : eeznott ‘ verschwinden, erléschen’, 

éstmp ‘ Licht, Lichtung’ : ézt ‘ flache Stelle am Ufer’. 

dreska ‘ splinter’ : drezga ‘ faggots’. 

kosa ‘hair’ : koza ‘skin’ (suffix -zd-); also koza ‘goat’ may be 
related, see Walde, EW. under cohus. 

prazb ‘ram’: O. B. prase ‘ pig’ (L. porcus). 


IV b. s -ch: z -g. 


In Slavic, s becomes ch after u,z,7,%. Ifa change from s to z 
had taken place, it is reasonable to suppose that this z, under 
the same or similar conditions, shifted to the corresponding 
voiced spirant, for which the spelling would doubtlessly be g. 
We may, therefore, be prepared to find an occasional change 
from s to ch or g, or from ch to g or 2. Moreover, such an 
interchange is not necessarily restricted to the preceding sounds 
above mentioned, but at least its possibility must be admitted 
also after other sounds. Vondrdk, Slav. Gr. 350 says: “ Es gibt 
aber zahlreiche Falle mit ch aus s, bei denen diese Bedingungen 
nicht vorhanden sind. Sok6nnen wir auch hier die Erscheinung 
beobachten, dass ein neu aufgekommener Laut iiber die Grenzen 
seiner urspriinglichen Berechtigung greift”. Still, until further 
proof is given, instances in which s > ch appears after other 
sounds must be accepted with caution. Included among the 
sounds requiring the regular change are the diphthongs and 
their phonetic developments, but also unaccented o@ which fre- 
quently falls together with « may have had the same effect. 

gréchs ‘sin’: gréza ‘confusion’. gréchb belongs to stems 
with s, e. g., gréso ‘I sin’; it is often connected with gre¢ ‘warm, 
burn’ (Bohtlingk, Miklosich, Pedersen, see Berneker, |. c., 351, 
where it is referred to Gk. ypio). gvéza is unexplained. 
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slySati ‘hear’ : sluga‘servant’. The former belongs to *kleu-, 
with determinative -s-; the latter, I believe, belongs to the same 
stem (as “der Horige”); Walde, with Zubaty, AfSPh, XV 479, 
connects it with Ir. s/uagh ‘army, crowd’. 

gasiti ‘extinguish’ : -gaga ‘thirst’? 

drusati ‘shake’ : drpgati ‘tremble’. 

duzati‘ push, crowd, rush’ : ducks ‘spirit’? Osten-Sacken 
IF 22, 314. 

bog ‘god’ : dé ‘demon’; the first is considered a loan 
word from Iranian (perhaps Scythian), but may be connected 
with d5ésp on the basis of an I. E. *dho(g)d-so- (*bhod-sé- : 
*bhdid-so-). 

-go, ending of the G. S. M., N. of the pronominal declension 
(togo, etc.) is a riddle; Vondr&ak, Sl. Gr. II 90 considers it an 
emphatic particle (Skr. gha), but I should rather take it as a 
development from I. E. -so, compare Pruss. s-¢esse, or the Slavic 
interrogative, genitive ¢¢so, Development from *fo-sé to 
*to-go is probable if s > ch after unaccented o is admissible, but 
a number of analogical formations would have to be supposed 
for forms like ¢bso instead of *¢bgo, jego instead of *7eso or *jezo. 


E. PROKOSCH. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


V.—TAGALOG VERBS DERIVED FROM OTHER 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 


The fact that verbs may be made from other parts of speech is 
of course familiar to all students of linguistics. In any language 
numerous instances occur of denominative verbs, or verbs made 
from substantives or nouns. For example we have in English 
“to seed raisins”, “to book an order”, “to bottle wine’’, “to 
paper a room”, etc.;' in German herbergen ‘to shelter’ from 
Herberge; beauftragen ‘to commission’ from Auftrag:; rat- 
schlagen ‘to take counsel’ from Ratschlag, stolziren ‘be proud’ 
from stolz, etc.; in French avantager ‘to favor’ from avantage, 
badigeonner ‘to white-wash’ from dadigeon, marchander ‘to 
haggle, hesitate’ from marchand, nigauder ‘to play the fool’ 
from nigaud, etc.; and so in other languages. 

Other parts of speech are also occasionally used as the basis 
of verbal forms. For example Shakespeare says “but me no 
buts’’, “if me no ifs’’; in some languages a verb is made from 
the pronoun of the second person singular meaning to use 
‘thou’ in speaking to, e. g., “to thou” (in Shakespeare), 
German dutzen, French tutoyer, etc.; in Sanskrit from atham 
‘how’? is formed athéyati ‘to tell the how of, relate’;? in 
Biblical Hebrew there are several verbs which are apparently 
derived from particles, e. g., 56’ ‘to enter, come’ is probably 
connected with the preposition de ‘in’, hithmahmah ‘to delay, 
hesitate’ is perhaps made from a reduplicated form of mah 
‘what’? meaning literally ‘to say what’ ;* in the Modern Hebrew 
spoken by many Jews at the present day, particularly in Russia, 


1In colloquial English it is possible to turn practically any noun into a 


verb without derivative ending. 

2Cf. Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, 3d ed., Boston, 1896, p. 387, § 1056. 

3 Cf. Professor Haupt’s paper, Semitic verbs derived from particles in the 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XXII, No. 4, 


1906, 
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a number of similar verbs occur, e. g., ’#jgek ‘to qualify’ from ’@k 
‘how’? him’id ‘do frequently’ from me’éd ‘ very, much’, etc." 

Aside from proper denominatives, however, that is to say, 
verbs made from real nouns, these formations in both the Indo- 
European and Semitic families of speech are exceptional and 
isolated phenomena, often verging on the facetious, as in the 
case of Shakespeare’s verbal ‘if’ and ‘ but’. 

The case is quite different in the Malayo-Polynesian family of 
speech, comprising, roughly speaking, the languages of the 
Brown or Malay race which inhabits the islands of the Pacific. 
Here the verbalizing power has sustained a remarkable develop- 
ment. Not only nouns, but practically any part of speech may be 
verbalized, and this not only in exceptional instances under each 
part of speech, but in the case of almost every word in every 
speech category. The present paper has to do with this peculiar 
development in Tagalog, the chief language of the Philippine 
Islands. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that practically any 
word in Tagalog is capable of being used as the basis of verbal 
forms. 

In the case of nouns, the power of verbalization does not differ 
much from that which we find in some other languages, English 
for example, but even here verbalization is carried to greater 
lengths than in any language with which I am familiar, not only 
simple but also derivative nouns being used as verbal roots. 
Some examples will make this evident. 

The prefix Jala combined with roots makes nouns that denote 
persons given to more or less disreputable practices, e. g., palat- 
nim ‘drunkard’ from ‘drink’, palasumpdé ‘a profane 
person’ from sumpé ‘curse’, etc. These nouns may be verba- 
lized in various ways, palainim with verbal prefix mag makes 
magpalainim ‘be a drunkard’, palasumpé with change of initial 
p to m makes malasumpé ‘to be addicted to cursing and swear- 
ing’. Nouns denoting instrument are formed from roots by 
prefixing the particle fan, e. g., pamdlo ‘hammer’ for pan + 
palo Such nouns may be verbalized in the passive with the 
particle zz, e. g., the sentence ‘make a hammer out of this iron’ 


?These are a few of the number of departicular verbs in Modern Hebrew 
collected by Dr. Aaron Ember of Johns Hopkins University. 
* Pan-pdlo> pam-pdlo> pam-mdlo> pamdlo, 
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may be rendered pamaléin mo ité-ng békal ‘\et this iron be 
enhammered by thee’. The ordinary adjective in Tagalog is 
made by prefixing ma to a root, e. g., mabiuti ‘ good’ from dxti, 
From such adjectives verbs are formed by prefixing mag, mean- 
ing to pretend to be what the root indicates, e. g., magmabiti 
‘to pretend to be good’. Similar formations are made from 
other derivative nouns and adjectives. 

Some very interesting verba) forms are made from pronouns, 
From the genitive case of the personal pronouns both active and 
passive verbs are made in the sense of to consider or regard as 
mine, thine, etc. For example the sentence ‘I shall consider it 
mine’ is rendered by the future zz passive of 4kin, the genitive 
of the pronoun of the first person, viz., aakinin ko literally ‘ it 
shall be held as mine by me’. : 

A great number of very idiomatic expressions are made from 
the interrogative pronoun azé ‘what’? For example ‘ what are 
you doing’? is magaané ka (ané verbalized with mag) literally 
‘thou art whating’? : ‘what are you doing to that boy’? is 
inaand (in passive of and) mo yadng béta, literally ‘thou art 
whating the boy’? : ‘what will happen to him’ is mapapaané 
sty4 (ané verbalized by mapa denoting change of condition) 
literally ‘he will become what, pass into what’? 

From sino ‘who’? are made verbal forms which are used in 
such expressions as ‘who do you think he is’? the pronoun 
denoting the person in question being made the subject, and séno 
being verbalized in the zz passive of the mag class. The above 
expression is rendered pinagsisino mo siyé, literally ‘he is con- 
sidered who by thee’? 

Passing on to the numerals we find a great number and 
variety of verbal forms based on them. Of these I shall mention 
only a few. Any cardinal may be verbalized with the particles 
um or magin in the sense of become, reach, arrive at, e. g., ‘two 
will come’ may be rendered dumalawé (dalawé ‘two’ with um) 
ang paroroén, literally ‘ will reach two those who will come’. 

With the verbal particle mag active and passive verbs are 
made on the basis of the cardinals with the meaning of make 
into so many parts, e. g., ‘divide this into five parts’ is paglima- 
hin (in passive of mag class of Limd ‘ five’) mo itd, literally, ‘this 
be thy fiving-object’. 

The ordinals make i” passives with the meaning of to be 
placed in such and such a position in a series, e. g., ‘I will make 
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him fifth’ is kalilimahin (in passive of tkalimd ‘ fifth’) ko siyd, 
literally ‘he will be fifthed by me’. 

From the distributives with prefixed #g meaning so many to 
each, verbs are made in the z# passive of the mag class, e. g., 
‘let each one have a banana’ is papagtigisahin (in passive of 
mag class of tigisé ‘one each’) mo silé nang sdging, literally 
‘let them be one-eached by thee with bananas’. 

Some very important and common verbs are made from 
adverbs. The verbs of motion ‘come’ and ‘go’ are made on 
the basis of the adverbs difo ‘here’ and doégn ‘there’ respec- 
tively with the verbal prefix fa which denotes motion, viz., 
parito ‘come’, parodn ‘go’, the d of the adverbs changing to 7 
when it becomes intervocalic. 

Adverbs meaning ‘thus, in this manner’, of which there are a 
number made from the demonstrative pronouns by prefixing ga, 
e. g., gaitd, ganitd, from the demonstrative zé¢ ‘ this’, may form i” 
passives, e. g., ‘make it like this’ is gaztéhin mo literally ‘be it 
thused by thee’. 

Closely akin to this verbalizing of adverbs is the verbalizing of 
phrases’ consisting of the particle sa, which denotes the oblique 
case (a case including dative, locative, instrumental, and abla- 
tive) + anounor pronoun. For example /angit means ‘heaven’, 
sa langit means ‘in heaven’; this phrase derived with the verbal 
particle um, viz., sumaléngit means ‘to be in heaven’. This 
verb is used at the beginning of the Tagalog version of the 
Lord’s Prayer, viz., amé néming ‘our father who’ sungmasa- 
léngit ka ‘art in heaven thou’. The word émin means ‘us’, sa 
démin means ‘to us’; with the prefix mapa we have a verb 
mapasadmin meaning ‘come to us,’ which verb is likewise 
employed in the Lord's Prayer, viz., mapasadmin ‘may come to 
us’ kaharidén mo ‘kingdom thy’. 

Occasionally we find phrases other than those made with sa 
used as the basis of verbal forms. Statements of so and so 
many days may be verbalized by the particle magin in the 
sense of to be so and so many days ago, e. g., manga iling 
draw means ‘ some days’, means ‘ it 
reaches some days at this time’ or ‘some days ago’. 

The examples I have just cited are but a few of the many that 
might have been brought forward. Here in Tagalog, and the same 
is true generally speaking of other Philippine languages, and 
indeed of Malayo-Polynesian languages in general, the verbaliz- 
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ing power, which rarely gets beyond the limits of the category 
of nouns in other groups of speech, has so to speak run wild, 
including within the range of its operations not only all parts of 
speech, but practically every word in the language. Just as 
inflection may be regarded as a characteristic of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of speech, and internal vowel change, as a character- 
istic of the Semitic languages, so this extensive power of verbal- 
ization may be regarded as one of the most salient features of 
the Malayo-Polynesian family. 


FRANK R. BLAKE, 
Tue Jouns Hopxins University, 
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VI.—ASOKAN MISCELLANY. 


I. MUNISA-. 


I note with great pleasure that Professor Wackernagel, in his 
article ‘ Indoiranica’ (ZvergSp. 43) p. 297, in a footnote, remarks 
“Mi. munisa- neben manusa- usw. ist gewiss eine Nachbildung 
nach purisa-”. Though I anticipated him in this (see IF. 23, 
pp. 254-256; JAOS. 30, p. 90, footnote 3), he arrived at this 
conclusion quite independently, which confirms my conjecture. 


2. KALSI puna. 


Formerly (IF. 23, p. 260) I thought that Kalsi und should be 
united with Prakrit wna from *punat (see Pischel, Gr., § 342 near 
the end). It is objectionable to assume for Middle Indic words 
and forms prototypes other than for the correspondents in San- 
skrit unless the phonetics of the Middle Indic dialects demand 
them ; and in this particular instance it is especially easy to follow 
the Sanskrit. Puna (Pkt. und is a later development of this due 
to specific Pkt. phonetics) is simply an analogical extension of 
puna in such combinations as pund ramate = punar + ramate. 


3. A CoupLe oF NoTES ON THE 5TH ROCK-EDICT. 


The fifth sentence of the Girnar redaction of this edict runs: 
Ta mama puta ca potra ca param ca tena ya me apacam ava 
samvatakapa anuvatisare tatha so sukatam kasati. Now so— 
kasa‘i (singulars) are manifestly unsuitable. Plurals are surely 
called; witness the respective correspondents of the Shahbaz- 
garhi, Kalsi, and Dhauli redactions: fe sukz{[r]am kagamti, se 
sukatam kachamti, se (suka) tam kach(am)ti. The truth is that 
Girnar so—késati is a corruption due to so—kasati of the next 
sentence: Yo tu eta desam pi hapesati so dukatam kasati, in 
which so—kdsati is perfectly correct; cf. Shb. so [du]kajam 
kagati, K. se dukatam kachati, Dh. se (d)ukatam kach(a)ti. 
On such faulty assimilations see Lanman, Album-Kern, p. 303 
and on AV. 18.4.87. 

We have a similar error in Kalsi [h@]pa[y]isaméi in the sen- 
tence: E cu heté desam pilha)paly]layisamti se dukatam 


kachati, as is shown by Girnar hapesati, Shb. [hapesati], Dh. 
30 
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hépayisat(z). The plural for singular is due to the plurals anu- 
vatisamti, kachamii of the preceding sentence [Shb. an. vati§- 
amti, kagamti; G. anuvatisare; Dh. anuvatisami(t), kach- 
(am)ti]. It should be said that Biihler previously said that 
the anusvara of K. [ha] fa[_y]ésamti should probably be deleted ; 
and so very nearly hit the mark. 

The Mansehra text in the corresponding passages is of no 
value for the points at issue. The forms Jack anusvdras in all 
cases; but m is so often graphically omitted that it would be 
rash to say that azuva [f¢]¢Saté and the first kagafi are merely 
textual errors. It may be remarked that se (which occurs twice) 
is a ‘Magadhism’. 

On se as the subject of Kalsi Aachamti and Dh. kach(am)ii, 
see the next study. 


4. A SuPPOSED VEDIC ARCHAISM IN THE INSCRIPTIONS 
OF ASOKA. 


In the third study we quoted Kalsi se sukatam kachamti and 
Dhauli se (suka){am kach(am)ti, It should be remarked that 
se in these cases is a nominative plural and not a nominative sin- 
gular. Ina word we have the same extension of the stem sa- as 
we have in Vedic sasmin. The se is not a textual error, due to 
sé as a nom. sing. of the next sentence [Kalsi se dukatam kachati, 
Dhauli se (d)ukatam kach(a)ti] as is clear from the fact that in 
the Mansehra version we find the ‘Magadhism’ se both times in 
the corresponding passages. Soit is certain that the se as a nom. 
pl. stood in the ‘Magadhan’ original; for it is inconceivable that 
the Shahbazgarhi redaction should have a plural ¢e if the ‘ Magad- 
han’ original did not have a plural; and that this plural was se 
cannot be denied in view of Kalsi, Dhauli, Mansehra se. More- 
over with the assumption of se asa nom. pl., Girnar so sukatam 
kasati it is easier to explain. The scribe simply mistranslated 
the nom. pl. se by so because se as a nom. sing. was so in the 
Girnar dialect. Then of course so sukatam *kasamti inevitably 
would be altered to so sukatam kasati (see above). 

The Dhauli redaction at v. 24 and v. 25 has the following 
expression viyépatd se which isvery embarrassing. Franke pro- 
posed to join viyépatase, making -dse the equivalent of Vedic 
-dsas. This at once removes all difficulties; and is especially 
commendable from the fact that in Prakrit we have traces of the 
same formation. At the same time I would point out that corre- 
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sponding to Dhauli viyapatd se at v. 24 we have Girnar vydpata 
te, Shahbazgarhi vapata [te], Mansehra viyaputa te, Kalsi 
pata te; and to Dhauli viydpata se at v. 25 we have Girnar 
vydpata te, Shahbazgarhi viyapatra,’ Mansehra viyaprata te, 
Kalsi viyépata te. Since se as a nom. pl. is found in the Dhauli 
redaction, it seems to me far better to take se in the two passages 
under discussion as the equivalent of the /e of the other versions 
rather than to join -dse and to take this as the equivalent of Vedic 
-asas. Ofcourse the versions do not always agree in the word- 
ing [e. g. Girnar vyapata te, v. 8 = Shb. viyaput[a], Mans. viya- 
pata, K. viyapaté, Dh. (viydpa){a], and it may be urged that 
viyapata se at Dh. v. 25 may be viydpatdse as in this case the 
Shb. redaction has no correspondent to the ¢e of G., Mans. and 
K. Yet the fact that at Dh. v. 26 we have ime in viydpata ime 
corresponding to in G. [*vydpata*f]e, Shb. viyapata fe, 
Mans. vaputa [te], Kalsi viydépatd te is decidedly against this. 
For here we have an unquestioned and unquestionable nom. pl. 
ime corresponding to ¢e of the other versions. It is true that in 
the seventh Pillar-Edict the Delhi Sivalik text has viydépata se 
three times; and here again Franke would join viydpatdse.2_ The 
passages are DS. vii*. 4 (twice) and 6. The first time where we 
have viyapata se there is no question but that as a separate word 
s¢ is wholly out of place, and here we might be tempted to read 
-ase as a nom. pl.; but in the second passage there is no necessity 
for not taking se as a separate word (nom. pl.); in the third se 
as a separate word is unsuitable; -dse would answer nicely. But 
the trouble is that we have no other redactions to check the Delhi 
Sivalik text as we have in respect to the Dhauli version of the 
Fourteen Edicts*; and it should be observed that although the 
dialects of both the Delhi Sivalik redaction of the Pillar-Edicts 
and the Dhauli recension of the Fourteen-Edicts are ‘ Magadhan’, 
yet they are not absolutely identical; it might be that Vedic 
-asas survived in DS. -dse but was lost in Dh. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
Burgavu oF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, WasHINGTON, D. C. 


1On Shb. viyapatra, etc., see Michelson, AJP. 30, pp. 426, 427. 

7I formerly (IF. 23, p. 248) accepted this. 

3 Buhler was well aware that in the first and last passage se was bothersome. 
and called it ‘redundant’. I cannot make out if he thought it a mere error. 
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VII.—IDENTIFICATION OF THE ANCIENT PERSIAN 
MONTH GARMAPADA IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE RECENTLY FOUND ARAMAIC 
PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS. 


Various views have been expressed respecting the season of 
the Ancient Persian month Garmapada, e. g., March-April 
(Oppert), July-Aug. (Justi). The recently discovered Aramaic 
Papyrus fragments of the Behistan Inscription (Avamdaische 
Papyrus und Ostraka, Sachau, 1911) give in No. 62 a mutilated 
account of the two battles with the pretender VahyazdAta, the 
latter of which occurred near Mt. Parga on the 5th of the month 
in question. The Aramaic which everywhere translates the 
Babylonian version reads here, Col. I, 1. 17: 


“smote the army of [Vayazda]t. In the month T”. (Pers. 
avam karam tyam Vahyazdatahya aja" vasiy Garmapadahya 
mahya V raucabis cha, Ill, ll. 46-7. For the final n 
and the following lacuna Sachau proposes 7i3rvi (der Monat 
kann Tikri gewesen sein, n. p. 195). 

Now the only two Bab. months which in Aramaic would begin 
with mn are Zammuz (Aram. ton) and 77¥rt (Aram. wn). 
Sachau’s supplement 7757z (Sept.-Oct.) places the Persian 
month too late in the calendar to account for its etymology, 
*garma, “ warm’”’, Skt. gharma, Av. garama (New Pers. garm) 
+ pada, “‘step”, ‘‘station”, Skt. pada, YAv. pasa (New Pers. 
pai). -This undoubtedly signifies the season of the greatest heat. 

There remains, then, Zammuz (June-July) as the only month 
with which Garmapada can be identified. About such identifi- 
cation I feel there is no longer any doubt. Not only does the 
season of the year justify its etymology, but it brings this second 
battle in the second month following the first battle fought at 
Rakhé on the 12th day of 7h@ravéhara (Bab. /yyar, April-May). 
That the Aramaic fragment contains here the parallel account of 
these two engagements with the second Pseudo-Smerdis, the 
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annihilation of his forces and the execution of the usurper is 
clearly seen from such expressions as, Col. 1, 1. 12: 


“[Vayazda]t who said; I am Barzt” (Pers. Vahyazdéta hya 
Bardiya agaubaia, III. 1. 35); Col. 1, 1. 16: 


“ against Artavarzi to make [battle], (Pers. pats} Artavardiyam 
hamaranam cartanaty, III, 1. 36); Col. II, 1. 2: 


“they seized Vayazdat ”, (Pers. avam Vahyazdatam agarbéyan, 
III, 1. 48). 


VANDERBILT University, October 17, 1911. 


H. C. ToLmMan. 


VIII—A NOTE ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF INVOLARE. 


M. A. Thomas in a critique’ of Mohl, Les origines romanes, 
under the caption eméd/er, supports the old etymology, Latin 
involare, and continues as follows: “ M. Mohl oublie que za- 
volare > embler se rattache non a volare > voler, mais a vola 
paume de la main”. 

M. Thomas would seem to hold still to the etymology of zn- 
volare advanced by Donatus in his commentary on the Aeneid, 
VI, 99; 336: Vola dicilur media pars manus, ... unde et In- 
volare dicitmus, gquum aliquid furtim vola manus subtrahitur; 
et Involare rursum, cum violentae manus in aliqguem diriguntur, 
sicult Terentius ait: Ille facile in oculos Involem venefico. And 
again Papias: /nvolare, in volam, i. in manum includere, furari, 
Servius, too, on the Aeneid, III, 233 and Georgics II, 88,* offers 
the same etymology 7x vola includere. 

The etymology zz vola includere presents this difficulty, that 
the meaning is not sufficiently vigorous or emphatic to fit with 
most of the examples for zxvolare in the sense of to steal, in 
which the force of the verb is obviously to make off with. Only 
one citation which has come to my notice (one from Petronius 
following) might conceivably fit with the Donatus and Servius 
interpretation, and that too, may be rendered with the more 
figurative sense. 

The citations for znxvolare would seem to show that its origin is 
plainly zz and volare to fly. Even in its derived meanings to 
take, to steal, and the like, there seems to be present also some 
reminiscence of its most likely origin volare, to fly down upon, 
to swoop at. In several instances, the resulting figure is a fine 
and bold one. The accompanying examples are arranged with 
a view to showing the transitions in meaning and show equally 
well, it seems to me, that the verb is nowise connected with zn 
and vo/a, in the sense contemplated by Donatus and Servius. 


1 Romania XXIX, 434. 
* Ducange, Gloss. Med. et Infim. Latin. III, 893. 
5 Facciolati, Lexicon, I, 1025. 
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Vix me contineam quin involem in capellum. Ter. Em., 859; 
His editis involat eam vestemque plurifariam diloricat.' Apul. 
Met., 6, 10. And a fine figure from Tacitus, Adeoque improvisi 
castra involavere, Hist., 1V, 33. 

Nostra est ipsa possessio in quam homines involaverunt. Cic., 
de Orat., III, 31, 122. Ancorae involantur de mari. Callistr., 
Dig., 147, 9,6. Tum ille paulum ultra digitos in esca iaculatus 
hamum singulos involat verius quam capit. Plin. Hist. Nat., 
(ed. Janus, Leip., 1870) 9, 181. 

Animos involat cupido eundi.. Tac., Ann., I, 49. Remitte 
pallium mihi meum, quod involasti. Catul. XXV, 6. Ed. Ellis. 
Hereditatem accepit ex qua plus involavit, quam illi relictum est. 
Petr., Sat., 43. 5. Nisi si me iudicas anulos buxeos curare quos 
amicae tuae involasti. Petron., 58, ro (B). 


ARTHUR B. MyRICK. 
Untversiry oF VERMONT. 


1 The quotations from Apuleius, Pliny and Petronius, I owe to the kindness 
of my colleague, Professor M. B. Ogle. 
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Jugendverse und Heimatpoesie Vergils: Erklarung des Cata- 
lepton von THEODOR BiRT; Teubner, 1910. 198 pp. 


The confidence of the editor in the authenticity of these poems, 
declared in his enlightening title, will be gratifying to those who 
have less regard for hereditary unbelief than for the authority of 
manuscripts and the voice of literary tradition, and if any have 
been prevented by the scepticism long prevailing in this quarter 
from examining the evidence bearing upon the question, they 
cannot do better than begin with Birt. If any should desire to 
read the poems without going into disputed points, this will still 
be the best book for a beginning. For, if the editor had accom- 
plished nothing more, he would stil] deserve the credit of having 
restored the true reading in the first word of the first poem, the 
insipidity of which, as it stands in Ribbeck’s text, and even in 
Vollmer’s, which is later than Birt’s, we venture to say has done 
as much as anything else to deter people of good intentions 
from going earnestly into the rest of the collection. Yet this 
insipidity lay in the reading of the first word. 

While it is not our opinion that this will become a ‘textus 
receptus’ nor that the last word has been said about the time 
and place of composition of the various poems, yet we find the 
readings greatly improved, especially by the elimination of some 
of Scaliger’s most mischievous conjectures, and the most interest- 
ing kind of inquiry is inaugurated touching the poet’s earlier 
literary career. The inclusion of the Priapeia in this edition is 
amply justified since they, like most of the short pieces, belong 
to the period preceding the Eclogues, but we are not convinced 
that they were an original part of the roll that bore the title of 
Catalepton. To these commendations and criticisms we would 
add yet another that, while we should praise where he praises 
and condemn where he condemns, yet we should temper a little 
both favorable and adverse judgments. Estimated as a whole, 
the book may well be regarded as a good beginning in a field 
where wrong-headed cleverness and passive scepticism may be 
seen to have occasioned no little loss and perhaps some disgrace 
to culture and scholarship. . 

Various circumstances have worked together to hinder a candid 
estimate of the possible relationship of these poems to known 
facts of history and the poet’s life and of their place in the devel- 
opment of Vergil’s thought and art. For one thing, they were 
neither fit nor worthy to be used as school books and conse- 
quently we lack that information concerning them that might 
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have been gleaned by grammarians in times nearer to the poet’s 
age. Yet we have the authority of Quintilian for No. ii and of 
Marius Victorinus for No. xii. What has been of more conse- 
quence, men have been foolishly unwilling to admit that such 
paltry things could have come from the same pen as the Aeneid. 
In like manner the friendly commentators on Horace have shrunk 
from saying that it is our Vergilius who is disciplined for his 
pursuit of gain in the twelfth ode of the fourth book and the 
fiction is offered, which has the virtue of being logical, that some 
penurious apothecary is being coerced into sacrificing a box of 
nard, and this in the face of the fact that Vergil is known to have 
died disgracefully rich. Surely it is neither improbable nor 
shocking to suggest that the son of a money making father 
varied the labor of the pen by dabbling a little in safe loans at 
Roman rates of interest, or in real estate, which frequently 
offered attractive profits. It will not destroy our respect for him 
if we discover that his judgment in matters of business grew with 
his taste in matters of meter and phrase, but if we deny him this 
weakness, let us at least allow him the frailty of having written 
some poor poetry. It may be that if we can bring ourselves 
to acknowledge that he was young before he was old; if we can 
but rid ourselves of the lingering taint of a mischievous theory of 
poetical inspiration, and overcome a certain dread of Homer’s 
unimpeachable fame, who shrewdly destroyed his own juvenilia, 
it may be that we can strike from the poems of the Catalepton 
some welcome lights upon the early flounderings of the poet’s 
mind, upon the zigzags of his intellectual interests, and the wapepya 
of his happier and more mature years. 

This edition, besides an independent recension of the text, 
contains also the Prianeia and two epigrams, one of which is 
found only in inferior MSS, and the other believed to have been 
written by Varius and added to the original roll. There are the 
usual indices and critical apparatus. The introductory portion 
treats of manuscripts, original circumstances of publication, time 
and place of composition, and the biographical significance of the 
collection. The editor thinks the poems were assembled and 
edited by Tucca or Varius, more probably the latter, and reached 
the book trade shortly after the death of the author; and that the 
title is by Varius, chosen, however, with conscious regard for 
Vergil’s preference for Greek words in titles. As evidence that 
the latter had favored the suppression of the poems, he cites the 
self-condemnation of Cat. v and the clause of the will which runs 
ne quid ederent guod non a se editum esset. He draws from the 
Suit of the editor’s epigram (xv) the inference that the poet was 
dead when publication actually occurred. In the biographical 
portion he lays stress upon the tradition that the poet’s father 
was a figulus and makes an excursus upon the subject of fg/inae. 
On the evidence of Cat. xiii he believes the poet to have served 
as a soldier, perhaps in Caesar’s army. 
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Touching first the question of publication, it is quite in har- 
mony with the available evidence to assume that Varius and 
Tucca found the poems in Vergil’s library already assembled, 
arranged and labelled Kara Aerrdv. The poet had secretarial 
help and it seems especially likely, in view of his precarious 
condition of health and the contemplated journey to Greece, that 
he had left all his papers, as well as his affairs, duly prepared for 
a possible emergency. The plan of arrangement, which is per- 
fectly manifest, certainly suggests the hand of an author rather 
than an editor. Since the first poem is addressed to Tucca it 
cannot but seem to be a sort of dedication, surely a daring 
arrangement for an editor. Varius is remembered in No. vii. 
The last has reference to the com pletion of the Aeneid and was 
doubtless composed in contemplation of the tour in the East, 
which we are informed by Donatus was undertaken with the 
purpose of putting the last hand tothe Aeneid. It is therefore 
the latest in order of composition and properly closes the roll. 
The rest are disposed between with some regard for variety of 
meter, but a chiastic chronological order is also apparent. Thus 
the epitaphic epigram for Octavius Musa (xi) is obviously later 
than the fourth, but of the two Noctuinus pieces, vi and xii, the 
latter is seen to be the earlier. The third poem, again, if Nettle- 
ship is correct in referring it to Phraates, is next to the last in 
order of time while the thirteenth seems to be the oldest of all. 
It may be remarked in passing that this manifest arrangement 
argues strongly against the inclusion of the Priapeia in the Cata- 
lepton. Birt’s reason for regarding them as part of the Catalepton 
is found in these words of Donatus: deinde Catalecton et Pri- 
apeia et Epigrammata, which he takes to designate the contents 
ofa roll. But the next words are et Diras, ttem Cirim, which 
would compel us to include the Dirae, and so the argument falls. 
Besides this, the Priapeia were a novelty at this time and in a 
class by themselves, being separately designated in all the lists. 

Robinson Ellis, who has reviewed this book in part in a public 
lecture last year (Professor Birt’s Edition of the Vergilian Cata- 
lepton: London, Frowde, tg10), praises the editor for his con- 
servative treatment of the text along palaeographical lines, only 
with the modification that he leans rather heavily upon the best 
MS, the Bruxellensis. We regard this judgment as entirely 
correct. In the first poem the restoration of the reading De gua 
for Scaliger’s Delia transforms a seemingly dull and charmless 
thing into something of no little grace and cleverness and the 
Latinity is also improved. Yet we should apply the second part 
of Ellis’s criticism and ask for the retention of guae for cuz in the 
last line. The purport plainly is: There is no use telling me 
that the womin has returned. Tell Aer that I am prevented by 
her husband from seeing her. The interpretation demands this, 
but the neatest palaeographical note in the whole book is Birt’s 
defence of cuz for the gu of B. 
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The Varius epigram, No. vii, which is to be associated with 
the first, had likewise been spoiled by Scaliger. The restoration 
of the Greek word, ré6os, in the second line results in an illumi- 
nating flash of light upon the position of Varius as praeceptor 
Latinitatis in the Augustan circle and upon his attitude towards 
Greek loan words in poetry. The suggestion of a possible 
connection between the dos and Vergil’s slave, Eros, is likewise 
a happy thought. 

The interpretation of the pseudo-Alexander elegy, No. iii, is 
long and too laboriously ingenious to be convincing. We 
believe Nettleship to have proved almost conclusively that the 
real reference is to Phraates IV, king of Parthia. Unfortunately 
this view was set forth in the essay attached to his Ancient Lives 
of Vergil, which has given it only a moderate degree of publicity. 
See pp. 35-37. 

Excellent are the notes to Nos. iv and xi, elegiacs addressed 
to Vergil’s compatriot Octavius Musa. Birt heals the text in line 
6 of the former with least violence to the MSS and most regard 
for style and sense, but we feel that his 4am Graece in line 10 is 
quite gratuitous. The traditional mam certe is weak, but it has a 
meaning and the low merit of the whole piece warns us against a 
too zealous improvement. The reference to the parting of the 
friends is taken to point with some probability to the time when 
Vergil finally gave up rhetoric, civca 43, and this assumption is 
strengthened by the marked Catullan character of the language. 
Yet in other respects it most resembles No. ix, which Birt 
rejects. Compare the low poetic quality of the two, the similar 
prominence given to Apollo and the Muses, and the use of 
erotesis and anaphora. Cf. also iv 6 mulla neque indigno multa 
dedere bona and ix 39 multa neque inmeritis donavit praemia 
alumnis. 

No. xi, which must be dated after the year 35 since Octavius 
was still livinz at that time (Hor. Sat. I 10, 82), has no little 
merit although extremely commonplace in its sentiment. Half 
of it depends, as Birt clearly shows, upon an epigram of Calli- 
machus (Anth. Pal. 7, 725), but the reasons for transporting 
Centaurum thence into the second line of our text cut both ways 
and the MSS favor @ nimio pocula dura mero,a combination of 
an adjective flanked by another adjective and a noun that Vergil 
mich affects (Aen. V 696, VI 237, 290, and 576 and passim). 
We might point out the similarity of the opening words to the 
address to Palinurus Aen. VI 341. The whole epigram is illumi- 
nated by the true Vergilian phrase Sua guemgue secuntur fata. 

_The two Noctuinus epigrams, vi and xii, are Vergil’s master- 
pieces in the satirical manner of Catullus and exhibit Birt at his 
best in interpretation. We have but two or three suggestions to 
add. No. xii, which is the earlier, has long been marred by a 
mischievous emendation of Scaliger. In the last line but one he 
proposed herniam. some sort of venereal trouble, for the rare 
word hirneam,a drinking vessel. Having recovered this read- 
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ing from the MSS, we need only recognize in the poem a surprise 
like that in Catullus xiii 8, Plenus sacculus est aranearum, and 
we reach a perfect understanding. Ducit, ut decet, superbus 
Noctuinus hirneam, with a pun in ducit. For the image cf. 
Omar Khayyam lv: ‘And took the daughter of the vine to spouse’. 
That both Noctuinus and his father-in-law are drunkards appears 
from No. vi, in which we believe that both Birt and Vollmer, 
judging from the punctuation of the latter, misunderstand the 
first sentence. The dea/e is a vocative and must be followed by 
a comma while the negatives go with the verb. It is ironical 
and means ‘blessed with such a son-in-law’, and not ‘biessed 
with riches’, as Birt would have it, an explanation not afforded 
by the context. Vollmer seems to take deate as an adverb and 
puts a comma after socer, but the metrical break is better after 
the second word. The translation will be: Blessed father-in-law 
and son-in-law Noctuinus, mass of corruption, neither for your 
sake nor for the other’s sake will the girl, though not fastidious, 
disgusted by your stupidity as well as yours, go to the country 
with you, i. e., she prefers to stay in Rome through the hot 
season rather than go to the country with such sots. No editors 
seem to have thought of taking the negative with the predicate. 
Ellis changed adzbz¢ to abivit, a needless alteration if the sentence 
is correctly construed. 

The text of the graceful little elegy, No. viii, addressed to the 
villa of Siro, is fortunately sound, but questions remain concern- 
ing the circumstances implied in it. We cannot see how Birt is 
justified in drawing from it the conclusion that Vergil spent the 
years 41-40 in the society of Siro. The date of composition, 
plainly enough, is a moment when the Mantuan disaster was 
apprehended but not yet a fact. What else can be the meaning 
of the line: Si guid de patria tristius audiero? This fixes the 
date in 41. But it always seems to us that the first two lines are 
a lament for Siro who seems to have passed away just at this 
time and perhaps has left his humble home to a beloved pupil. 
The intercourse with Siro we would place in the years 43, 42, 
and 41, two years in all, or a little more, intervening between the 
renunciation of rhetoric in 43 and the death of Siro in 41. Cf. 
Probus (Thilo III 323): vexit pluribus annis liberali in otio 
secutus Epicuri sectam. It is also interesting to note that his 
father is still alive and apparently with him. We hold that the 
whole Vergil family left Mantua when the poet came to Rome 
and lived off their rents, but this cannot be discussed here. 
Certain it is from that the last line that the family had lived in 
Cremona. 

That four de force, the parody on Phaselus tile of Catullus, 
known as x, has some interest as a curiosity and some for the 
satirical turn given to an innocent original, but chiefly as a 
youthful extravagance displaying a pleasure in parody which 
reippeared in the works of his mature age as an exquisite skill 
in creating verbal and metrical reminiscences. Upon the inter- 
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pretation of the text a vast quantity of ink has been used up, 
although the poem, if we read utrimgue with Heyne in line 19, 
is quite readable as handed down. Suspicion seems to have 
arisen because the parody numbers only 25 and the original 27 
lines. One Nansius started the trouble by interpolating a line 
between 17 and 18 and every editor since has taken his turn. 
Birt also inserts a line after 19, which has the merit of being vivid 


and vigorous : 
Pecus recalcitrare ferreo pede ; 


We translate the text from 14 to 19 without any interpolation: 
‘From the very first he says he has been stalled in your mud, has 
cast off his baggage in your quagmire, and from there through 
ever so many miles of rutty roads has brought his team through 
to their destination, no matter whether the off mule or the nigh 
mule or both had begun to flag’. The point is that Sabinus 
always arrived and never hesitated to make a jactura of his 
packs or to run the risk of killing his team. /ugum, by the 
way, is not the yoke but the team and /u/isse is to be taken as 
pertulisse. One must not take a parody, above all things, too 
literally but make liberal allowances for approximations. 

There are some features of Birt’s work exhibited in his notes 
to No. xiv that will find little acceptance. To place it between 
the first and fifth books of the Aeneid in time of composition on 
the evidence of such slender phrases as Zvoius Aeneas and 
mille coloribus is most futile and to assume from the fifth and 
sixth lines of this poem that Vergil had previously vowed to the 
goddess some incense and a painted picture is too distressingly 
literal. In substituting ve/ for auéin the ninth line he has done 
as well as any preceding editor, but we believe that the reading 
of the MSS can be interpreted. It is perfectly well known that 
there were two types of Eros, one as an adolescent lad, which 
would naturally be done in marble without wings; the other, a 
conventionalized child with quiver, bow, and wings. If we think 
of the latter as done in bronze, it might well have been the more 
expensive ; marbles were, by our standards, amazingly inexpen- 
sive. Now Vergil is undecided which of these two he would 
prefer, but he vows either the one or the other. 

We quite agree with the editor in believing this is the latest 
in point of time, but we would have it subsequent to the years 26 
or 25. The prayer to Venus is apprepriate at any time in 
connection with the Aeneid, but it also suggests a sea voyage 
and especially in the parts around Pompeii. Vergil seems to 
vow, not the ordinary offerings of the returned traveller, but 
something extraordinary. He is not setting out upon an ordinary 
tour of sight-seeing but to meet Caesar and to put the last hand 
to the Aeneid. We read in the Vita of Suetonius (Nettleship, 
p. 17): Anno aetatis quinquagesimo secundo impositurus Aeneidi 
summam manum statuit in Graeciam et in Asiam secedere, trien- 
nioque continuo nihil amplius quam emendare, ut reliqua vita 
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tantum philosophiae vacaret. The date will then be 19 B. Cc, 
Moreover we suggest that, if Birt’s epigram No. xvi reiers to 
Vergil, the key to its explanation lies in this proposed devotion 
to philosophy after the completion of the Aeneid. The epigram- 
matist, believing that Vergil would have proved equally gicat in 
philosophy had he lived, wrote the line: 


Et quo Roma viro doctis certaret Athenis, 


So far as concerns the Priapeia, the first is a slight thing of no 
difficulty but the second will bear study along a line not. dis- 
covered as yet by the editors. It shows Vergil for the first time 
falling into a vein agreeable to his talents and, as young pcets 
are apt to do, sowing with the whole sack. There is a good- 
humored piety in the thing, a pathetic interest in the lot of 
animals, a naive pleasure in the mere naming of fruits and 
flowers, and, above all, an elaborated and schematic arrange ment 
of words. The trick of relating the first and last words in a line 
as noun and adjective, used with moderation in the Aeneid (e. g. 
Aen. vi 137 and 141) is here exemplified no less than six times 
in 21 lines, and the charm of the thing has tempted him intoa 
rare resolution in the first foot of line 14. Note lines 4, 10, 12, 
13. 14,and 18. The four lines 6-9 are so symmetrical that one 
is reminded of the famous sic vos non vobis repeated four times. 
Each line begins with the same word; in each is a designation of 
color, of offering and of season. If this had fallen uncer Bist’s 
notice he would never have replaced g/auca in the last line by 
gelata, since the suggestion of color is indispensable for the 
scheme. His objection that olives in winter are black and not 
grayish green is a mere failure to remember that an olive branch 
with leaves and berries is offered to the god and not the picked 
fruit. In like manner, grain was offered in the ear and not 
shelled, and the vine branch with leaves and clusters. Muretus 
set the line right long ago: 


Mihique glauca duro oliva frigore. 


Some literal-minded person added coacta as a gloss and this 
begot cocta and the rest of the trouble. It is Vollmer that 
notes the reading coacta in R. It might be suggested also that 
Manumque sursum habebis is a warning to look out for a blew. 
The god threatens to strike. Birt takes it: Hinde hoch! Wer 
die hande so halt, kann nichts stehlen, und man kann sehen, was 
er darin tragt. But the prowler is addressed, not on coming out, 
but before ever he enters the garden. 

The third Priapeum is of greater merit than the other two, but 
we should be inclined to temper the editor’s praise. His anno- 
tation, however, is excellent and his text good save for one line. 
He explains, in a too clever note, the words Pro guis omni 
honoribus as Pro quibus omnibus honoribus on the model of 
omnimodis and many other interesting examples adduced. Yet 
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the MSS give omnia and this is easy to construe with praesiare 
situated just below it in the next line, a common position for 
subject and object in poetry (see lines 1, 2,and 4 above). The 
difficulty which remains is most easily mended by Ribbeck’s 
huic for hoc, which we look upon as having been assimiliated to 
Priapo by mere visual attraction. This particular Priapus calls 
attemion to himself as contrasted with the rich and negligent 
Priapus mentioned below. Birt’s interpretation, hard in itself, 
necessitates our taking gue for e¢, which is also hard. When an 
interpretation begets difficulties, it is a sure sign of error. 

We are unable to agree with the editor in calling these poems 
impure (tmpudica, p. 46). They are pervaded by a sweet and 
innocent spirit quite foreign to the ordinary caimen Priapeium 
and may well have been composed at a later date than Cat. v in 
which the obscene muses are rebuked and renounced. As may 
be seen from Birt’s commentary, the Catullan influence is on the 
wane and we believe that the poet has at last begun to discover 
his own talents and tastes. He knows by this time that the 
town and the forum are not for him. He has begun to contem- 
plate what he really loved and to give way to those sentiments 
aroused by the memory of boyhood scenes, that presently burst 
into gentle flame when his poetic genius was fructified by the 
calamity of Mantua. The happy feeling and almost jocular 
good-humor of these Priapeia would incline us to place them in 
the period following the renunciation of rhetoric and preceding 
the confiscations. Birt finds in them a Lokalfon and would 
have them written much earlier and at Mantua. Yet when we 
remember that Farm Ballads are written in New York, Sicilian 
Idylis in Egypt, and that Arcadia is Arcadian only at a distance 
from Arcadia, we are not likely to forget that sentiment feeds 
chiefly on separation. There are Mantuan touches in this third 
Priapeium in the ‘thatched cot’ and the ‘swampy villa’, but, 
after all, Priapus is the god of the suburban garden and not the 
open country, and the vi//ula, the agellulum, and the hortulus 
bespeak that central part of Italy and the regions where holdings 
were small, fruit precious, and thieves numerous. In the south 
of Italy they fed pears to the hogs (Hor. Ep. 17, 15-19) and we 
suspect that in the Transpadane country such fruit as the country 
afforded was equally free. Therefore we should say that the 
scenery of this Priapeium is Neapolitan with Mantuan coloring 
just as that of the Eclogues, already taking shape subconsciously 
by this time, is Sicilian with a similar admixture. The language 
of the Eclogues begins to appear in such phrases as Huius nam 
domini... pauperis tuguri (cf. Ecl. I 68); and in the second 
Priapeium 

Meisque pinguis agnus ex ovilibus 
Gravem domum remittit aere dexteram. 
Cf. Ecl. I 33-35. 

So far as regards the general question of time and place of 

composition, we find the considerations he advances to be most 
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enlightening even when not decisive. The chronology depends 
chiefly upon Nos. ii and v, the former being of necessity earlier 
than Cicero’s jest on the name of Cimber (Phil. XI 14); the 
latter, of similar tone, containing his farewell to rhetoric and the 
unchaste muses. The influence of Catullus is most marked in 
work done before this time, which must include the impure 
No. xiii, the two Noctuinus epigrams Nos. vi and xii, and the 
parody on Phaselus ille, No.x. The pseudo-Alexander epigram, 
which Birt takes to be a youthful exercise on a scholastic theme, 
seems to us too sincere for such and to exhibit a true Vergilian 
feeling. Nettleship has the best arguments for referring it to 
Phraates IV and this would place it late in the thirties. The 
address to Siro’s villa (viii) belongs to 41 at a time when the 
Mantuan confiscation was feared but not yet executed. The 
poems to Tucca and Varius (i and vii) are uncertain, but we 
should be inclined to place them in the early years of the 
Augustan court, civca 39. Birt says between 40 and 30. The 
last epigram he assigns to the year 25, when Augustus was 
calling for the Aeneid, but we have thought it to belong to the 
year of his Vergil’s departure for Greece, perhaps 20 or 19. 
The Priapeia we have given reasons for placing just before the 
Eclogues that pertain to Mantua, that is, between 43 and 41. 
Birt thinks they were written before 43 and certainly not later 
than 30. No. ix, the elegy of 64 lines addressed to the Mes- 
sallae, we shall presently discuss by itself. 

Place of composition: Birt is certainly mistaken in thinking 
No. vi may have been written in Cremona; the rus adibi/ surely 
places it in Rome; all Italy was vus to the ancient Roman. No. 
xii cannot be separated from vi. It is, of course, interesting and 
important to know that the name Atilius is evidenced by the 
inscriptions of that country and that a temple of Castor and 
Pollux (see No. x) is known in Cremona, yet satire belonged to 
the capital and this particular series may have been written for 
the amusement of the Transpadane colony in Rome, which we 
know was numerous and prominent in the last years of the 
republic. The Priapeia we ascribe to the Neapolitan region 
while Birt thinks them composed during vacations spent in 
Mantua. 

We are not prepared at the present time to discuss every 
question that may be raised in connection with the Messalla 
elegy, but we call attention to the following evidences seeming to 
point to a time about 37 B. C., in which we widely differ from the 
editor, who would have it later than the triple triumph of the 
year 29: Vergil has already renounced oratory : Pingui nil mihi 
cum populo (line 64), words that no orator might use ; secondly, 
he has already written Eclogues: lines 13-20; lastly, he still 
thinks of himself as epigrammatist: Si laudem aspirare, humilis 
si adire Cyrenas, etc. (line 61 ff.). It is furthermore perfectly 
clear from the last ten lines of the elegy that Vergil has been 
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invited or importuned to write an epic upon Messalla’s exploits, 
or perhaps those of the Valerian gens, a request that never 
would have been proffered if he had already become engaged 
upon the Georgics or the Aeneid. The occasion is therefore of 
such a kind that the poet is already a marked man but at the 
moment without a commission. 

About its authenticity, we do not believe that mere metrical 
and stylistic peculiarities will be sufficient to condemn it for the 
generality of scholars, and Birt himself admits the lack of positive 
anachronisms and historical inconsistencies. In every collection 
there must be a worst poem, and the excessive anaphora and 
erotesis, together with its general ‘creeping’ style, an apt adjec- 
tive from Ellis’s review, condemn this poem to such a place in 
the Catalepton, but the average is not high and this must stand 
or fall with the rest. Perhaps it marks a lull in the poet’s 
career. The vein of feeling that produced the Eclogues was but 
a “pocket” at best, and a direction for new labors was not at once 
discovered. It points, like all of the epigrams, to a field that the 
poet was tempted to exploit but found it wise to abandon. Yet 
we regard the theory of Birt that their publication was due to his 
literary executors as all important for their proper understanding. 
Vergil seems to have wished nothing of his work to remain that 
he considered as falling below a certain self-imposed standard, a 
tradition that has nourished scepticism in regard to the minor 
poems, but we may feel sure that he wrote much of an inferior 
quality and we ought to seize the opportunity of studying, as we 
would the juvenilia of a modern author, what we have such good 
reasons for regarding as the fruits of his apprenticehood. 

Considering its length, it offers few textual difficulties, but 
there is a crux in the lines 29-30. For the solution of this we 
suggest diingum for multum and, taking obstadant with Vollmer 
for the usual oftabant, thus obtain a reading nearer to the MSS 
than any yet proposed. The contestants failed one after another 
because their ‘heavy hands’ were slow to be raised in prayer. 
Pelops succeeded because he went apart and praved (Pindar, 
Ol. I 114). So in the Aeneid, Cloanthus (V 231 ff.), Eurytion 
= 514), and many others pray and win victory. We dislike 

irt’s stlzens in 32 as an incongruous idea in a line whose appeal 
is strongly visual, and for the same reason cling to the s/mz/is of 
the MSS. But we like his expectans in 34 against Scaliger’s 
experlae, which the MSS do not support. We would demand 
reconsideration for the so/ifos of the minor MSS in 43. It will be 
anacoluthic, referring to a/umnis above, and involves a rough 
transition to the singular in the next line, but there is an awkward 
transition in any case, though no worse than the difficulty of 
defining the connection of Il. 59 and 60 below. Birt’s ros/ris is 
inconsistent with the contempt for popular arts expressed in the 
last line and the pile of dissyllabic datives is displeasing both in 
sound and sense. 
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The most serious flaw in Birt’s plea for rejection is the failure 
to show reasons why Varius inserted it in the original roll. It is 
equally difficult to conceive of wilful interpolation or of ignorance 
on his part of its true authorship. 

N. W. De Wirt. 


Lo Stato e I'Istruzione Pubblica nell’ Impero Romano. By 
CorRADO BARBAGALLO. Biblioteca di Filologia Classica, 
no. 3. Fr. Battiato, Catania, 1911. Pp. 430. 


L’istruzione pubblica in Europa é tutta creazione italica. With 
this sentence, which purports to give the gist of what Boissier 
(La fin du paganisme, I, 228 ff.) says about Roman culture and 
education following the Roman armies, Professor Barbagallo 
begins his book, which deals with the relations of the State 
to public instruction in the Roman empire. The author has 
already printed in the Rivista di filologia classica for 1910 an 
article on the School and State in republican Rome, and the 
volume under consideration is a continuation of his studies. 
The period of the empire offers more material and is much more 
to the author’s taste than that of the republic: “ For the Roman 
empire, the ideal state is the one which cares for public instruc- 
tion at its own expense; for the republic, every paese civile 
might serenely pay no attention to such preoccupations ”. 

The upshot of the whole matter, despite the author's commen- 
dations and criticisms of this and that emperor, is, that public 
instruction in the Roman empire was very much a luxury and 
scarcely at all a necessity. A desire to imitate Greece and 
Alexandria, sentiment, an imperial purpose to attach the youth 
to the policies of the throne, and even charitable enterprises, 
which had an ulterior design, all these forces are discernible back 
of the educational movements during the period of the empire. 
The Roman state displayed its activities in the matter of educa- 
tion along three lines: the creation of public and official schools ; 
the regulation of municipal public instruction; and a general 
oversight of private instruction. It outlined as its fundamental 
curriculum of instruction these studies, mentioned in chrono- 
logical sequence, Greek and Latin oratory, philosophy, jurispiu- 
dence. Latin language and literature. 

Of the Julio-Claudian emperors, Augustus and Nero attained 
to the height of good and bad eminence. Claudius halted alorg 
the philological path and set a few standards, but he had not the 
ability to initiate an educational policy, peshaps for lack of a 
Horace or 2 Seneca. Augustus inaugurated both novelties and 
reforms. He made concessions of consequence to the teachers, 
magistri, he instituted a school for the instruction of the young 
nobility, the school which Verrius Flaccus taught, ard he began 
the building of public libraries. In his tracks followed the 
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aristocracy, pedissequa imitatrice, and libraries, museums, and 
galleries sprang up in Rome and set the pattern for municipia 
and provinces. An additional personal interest attaches to the 
two greatest of Augustus’ reforms. He was cured of a severe 
illness in 23 B. C. and shortly afterwards had the Senate grant 
freedom from taxes of all kinds to the members of the medical 
profession who came from the Orient. Very soon physicians 
and surgeons were giving lectures and making experiments oi all 
sorts in Rome, and in this way began what approached regular 
medical schools. But what showed most clearly the spirit of his 
reforms, was the organization of the Italian youth into associa- 
tions called collegia iuvenum, which were schools started with a 
purpose indeed, for in them the political and social ideas of 
Augustus were inculcated, and through them disseminated over 
the Roman world. But it was not until the time of Nero that 
the Roman government paid any real attention to public instruc- 
tion. At that time one thing more was added to the school 
curriculum, namely physical education, and the schools were put 
under strict imperial supervision. Professor Barbagallo says 
that the enigma of the strange kinds of intellectual production in 
the following centuries is to be read in the change from Augustus 
to Nero, that the schools in this interim lost their spirit of liberty 
of both intellect and conscience, that the schools of rhetoric after 
Nero no longer produced orators, but rhetoricians, that the 
schools of philosophy crystallized into dry hermeneutics and 
sophistry, and that physical education degenerated into athletics 
and acrobatics. Culture and science became a sort of intellectual 
ornament. However the author makes it clear that the Julio- 
Claudian emperors gave a great impulse to general education 
by granting concessions and privileges to certain studies and 
teachers, by founding libraries, by introducing the Greek type 
of physical education, which included music, and by setting 
a higher standard for the official education of young men. 

The Flavii were adaptationists, and even hardheaded Ves- 
pasian dared but one innovation, and that an economicone. He 
fixed the stipend for teachers of rhetoric, and set a maximum 
honorarium of about one dollar a month per student. Titus and 
Domitian were practically negligible quantities, although the 
latter did rebuild some libraries, and restored physical education 
to its Greek standard. 

The period, however, from Nerva to Marcus Aurelius shows a 
strong reactionary movement. Nerva and Trajan were not at all 
in sympathy with the policies of the Flavii, and the reaction of 
their reigns extends also to the public and private schools. It is 
no longer the fashion to let things drift in the good old way. A 
new library, and a splendid one, the Ulpia-Traiana, was built in 
Rome, a new scheme was set on foot for the benefit of needy 
young men, the institution of state aid for pueri alimentarii, and 
all teachers were granted not only immunities but honors. Then 
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came Hadrian with his Athenaeum modelled after institutions of 
the same sort which he had seen in Greece and Alexandria, and 
finally Marcus Aurelius who endowed certain university chairs 
in Athens. This whole period, says the author, shows educa- 
tional advance, experiments in curricula, better administration, 
and real encouragements to teachers. 

Professor Barbagallo finds very little to say of the period from 
Commodus to Diocletian. He notes that under the Severi the 
collegia iuvenum take on more of a military character, that the 
alimentary institutions of the previous century decline, that the 
chairs of astrology are suppressed at the same time tnat the 
Christian libraries are destroyed, and he is not able to show that 
public education made any real advance during the period. A 
part of this chapter is taken up with statistics which give the 
scale of prices for teachers, and based on a class of 50 it is shown 
that these salaries varied from about $15 per month for the 
teachers of elementary grades, of gymnastics, writing, etc., to 
$50 a month for teachers of literature and rhetoric. 

The rest of the book, which covers the period to the sixth 
century A. D., is a series of statements of imperial grants of 
immunities to the magistri of various branches of learning, and 
of the changing laws regarding the scale of salaries and hono- 
raria, which runs more and more into a description of the collec- 
tions of law codes, and their value in the general scheme of 
public instruction and general education. 

In conclusion, then, for the Romans, until the time of Justinian, 
the State school was a luxury. The State limited the control of 
education to an examination into the capacity, diligence, and 
morality of the teacher, while it left everything else, hours, 
curricula, and methods, to the teacher himself. ‘‘ The schools 
of antiquity, which did not give diplomas, which did not know 
the humiliating subjection of examinations, had no need to 
prom te by artifices the teachers’ diligence and the efficiency of 
their teaching”. It is Justinian who is blamed at the last for 
compelling the public schools to follow a set program which was 
based on the program fixed for the few schools of jurisprudence, 
and thus causing stagnation to fall upon public instruction, 
because the teacher’s initiative was entirely taken away from him. 

Professor Barbagallo has done a good piece of hard work with 
fairly scant material. He does not know Sandys’ A History of 
Classical Scholarship, the first volume of which might have 
given him several suggestions, and helped make a fuller bibli- 
ography. The general reader will find that with the help of the 
very complete capitular summary on pages 409 to 415, the 
reading of the Conclusion of the book, pages 379 on, will give him 
the general lines of the author’s investigations and conclusions. 


RALPH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 
Jouns Horxins University. 
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REPORTS. 
HERMES XLIII. 


Fascicle I. 


Palladius und Gargilius Martialis. M. Wellmann shows that 
most of the twelve or thirteen citations of Gargilius Martialis 
(250 A. D ) by Palladius (350 A. D.), the last of ihe extant Roman 
agriculturists, indicate a wider reach. The whole chapter on the 
cultivation of the almond tree is from G. M., although he is 
named only in Il 15, 10. By comparing the fragments of Garg. 
Mart. in the Neapolitan palimpsest (Angelo Mai classic. avct. 
I 391) with Palladius, the Geoponica, Columella, etc., W. shows 
that Palladius is mostly an abbreviated Garg. Mart., to whom 
the former probably owed his frequent citations (often with 
criticism) of Columella, and the numerous references to alii, 
aliqui, etc., and to the Graeci, as well as all the chapters that 
include medical lore from Pliny, Galen, Dioscurides, etc. Instead 
of deriving, with Gemoll (1884), Palladius from Anatolius (a 
source of the Geoponica), Wellmann explains the correspond- 
ence between Palladius and the Geoponica as due to common 
sources of the latter and Garg. Mart. Eugene Oder (A. J. P. 
XII 373) has traced the origin of the Geoponica (950 A. D.) 
through Cassianus Bassus (saec. VI A. Dp.) to Anatolius and 
Didymus (saec. 1V or V A. D.) and further through the Greek 
Florentinus (250 A. D.) (an important source of Anatolius), to 
the Greek writing Quinctilii (saec. II a. D.) and Diophanes 
(50 A. D.), the epitomizer of Dionysius-Mago, and now Well- 
mann shows that Garg. Mart. also depended on Diophanes, 
possibly through the Quinctilii. Besides much else, W. shows, 
incidentally, that Faventinus, the epitomizer of Vitruvius, ante- 
dates Garg. Mart., on whom also Isidore (saec. VI A. D.) de- 
pended for his work on trees, a thesis that he will elaborate later. 


Zum Alphabet und zur Sprache der Inschrift von Novilara. 
E. Lattes discusses the correspondences between the pre-Roman 
inscription of Novilara (cf. A. ?: P. XVIII, p. 366) and the 
Etruscan language; viz., the b of da/es’ and certain words (see 
Pauly-Wissowa Etr. Sprache 780). 


Die Komédienpapyri von Ghoran. A. Korte republishes with 
critical and exegetical commentary these 125 lines, many of 
them fragmentary, with constant reference to Jouguet's publica- 
tion in B. C. H. XXX (1906), which includes the conjectures of 
Blass, Wilcken and Croiset. He changes the assignments of 
parts and develops a rather spirited scene between Phaidimus 
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and Niceratus, a misjudged friend. The plot however is not 
apparent. Blass and Jouguet were inclined to attribute these 
fragmeats to the “Amoros of Menander; but the style lacks his 
directness and conciseness and resembles rather that of a later 
imitator. A limited vocabulary is indicated by the three occur- 
rences of the rare d:ayaprave [but cf. 29 examples in Preuss’ Index 
Dem.], the repetition of similar phrases as roir’ pe, 
pe and the frequent colorless mpayya (avoided by Menander). 
The dative form airoio:, which does not occur in the Middle and 
New Comedy, is probably a poetic reminiscence. To this 
absence of feeling for Attic usage may be due the use of cauréy 
for oé. The accumulation of twenty cases of the waning perfect 
indicates a striving for effect. Word forms, in general, are 
correct ; the hybrid ofe@as is characteristic of Attic comedy. These 
papyri are interesting for preserving the oldest known comic 
text (200 B.c.). The occurrence of Xop[ot and Xopo[é (possibly 
Xopds), strengthens the previously known epigraphical and literary 
evidence (the most important of which K. discusses), that the 
singing chorus, like the mask, had not been wholly discarded in 
the III century B.c. On the verso of the second papyrus are 
two metrical arguments in the guise of prologues, clearly later 
additions, which seem to reveal an intermediate stage between 
prologues and the metrical arguments to the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes. [See now W. Michel, de fabularum Graecarum argu- 
mentis metricis, Gissae, 1908]. 


Erganzungen und Bemerkungen zu dem Krates-Excerpt des 
Scholion Genevense ® 195. H. Schrader emends, expands and 
interprets this important excerpt from Crates of Mallos with the 
aid of Nicole’s special edition of the scholia to , Steph. Byzant., 
etc. According to Crates Homer had 4% éxrés 6dAacoa in mind 
when in @ 195-197 he let all waters issue from ’Qxeavés, hence 
agreed with of dpyaio gvorxoi (possibly Anaximander) in taking 
the Caspian sea to be a gulf (cf. Hdt. A 203 for the correct view), 
and, referring to epi row rpirov, i. e., v- 197 (Schrader; Diels reads 
rois rptaiv), C. says Homer also agreed with of pera ravra (i.€., 
Hippon and Xenophanes) in letting all springs, etc., come from 
the same source. Crates attributed the name ’Qxeardés to the 
BipSapa of the Caspian sea, and considered MeydAn 6dAarra a trans- 
lation of an Asiatic term, possibly Phoenician, and ’ArAaprexdy 
médayos specifically Hellenic. 


Zur Composition der Sophokleischen Antigone. A. B. Drach- 
mann essays to prove that Sophocles introduced the sprinkling 
of dust by Antigone (agociwors), for the more heroic act of burial of 
the old Theban tradition (cf. Apollodorus III 78; also Philos- 
tratus’ Imag. II 29 and Pausanias IX 25, 2), as an afterthought. 
The play was virtually complete up to the Teiresias scene, when 
a few changes, chiefly the second guard scene and vv. 246/7, 
255/6, sufficed to substitute the symbolical act, which made 
Antigone’s deed more credible and seemly in the eyes of his 
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audience; besides, the body remaining unburied, made the 
cnange in Creon’s sentiment easier and the Teiresias scene more 
turilling. But incongruities were left, witness: Creon’s suspicion 
of bribery (289 ff.), ot help v. 488 ([smene) and of a plurality of 
culprits (302, 324/5); the chorus’ praise of dewérns (332 ff.) and 
hope (615) ; Haemon’s reference to rescue from dogs and birds 
(696/38); and, especially, the description of the mysterious 
(en\arov 278) disappearance of the body (245-258), which reaches 
its climax in ppducro. The additions in 246/7 and 255/6 make 
this passage absurd and the terror of the guards (259 ff.) un- 
necessary, as they easily removed the cause of their alarm 
(409/10). See also vv. 43, 71f., 80/1, 90f., 467, 503 f., 891-904. 
A careful analysis is desirable. 


Beitrage zum Text und Stil der Schriften Dions von Prusa. 
E. Wenkebach discusses fully, in twenty paragraphs, various 
features of D.’s style with a tendency to preserve the MS 
tradition: I. Kaibel’s change (Hermes XXXVI, p. 608) in Dio 
XXXIII, 1 of ofeobe . . wobcire tO iS UN- 
necessary as D.., at times, lets érecra (without 8¢ and a preceding 
mparov pév) CONnect two verbs.--II. Arnim’s note to éreivors yap 
. - . dypas (Dio IV, 127) is: dele; proverbia non solent explicare 
scriptores; but Dio does explain them (cf. XXXII, 49; XLVII, 
16).—IX. The sudden change from a general statement to the 
direct éyere in LX XX, 10 (Arnim: malim Zyovos) has support in 
the best authors. A colloquial dropping into direct speech can 
be seen in IV, 16; XIII, 9; and I, 55. Not only chiasm, but 
the more artificial order abc, cba occur in Dio, who revelled, 
after the fashion of Gorgias and Isocrates, in tripartite structure 
in his youthful speech LXXV (cf. also II 8, LX XI, 3 f., LXVI 
12); but exact correspondence should not be forced. Dio rarely 
differentiates synonyms, viz., I 20 ¢urcicbai—épicba (cf. Xen. 
Hiero XI, 11) and XXXVI 60 dé Kai éréppOn (cf. Plato 
Prot. 337 c); but he frequently interchanges them, viz., (XXXI 
43) Sivas and icyis; IV 29 8atudmos and 6eia, etc. ; accordingly 
3pw (MSS) for éyw in LX XIV 20 may be correct. The frequent 
coupling of synonyms in the speeches that have the impress of 
homilies (cf. I, IV 82 ff., VII 81 ff, XXX, XXXVI 29 ff, 
XXXVIII, XL, LXXII/VIII) indicates emotion and the 
preacher’s aim to be impressive, in which he imitates Plato 
rather than the Cynic philosophers, as Schmid thought. The 
usual connective of the synonyms is «ai, but often re xai, after the 
example of Plato, especially in emotional harangues; on the 
other hand in argumentative discourse he follows the Attic orators 
In separating re... xai. 


Zu Quintilians grossen Declamationen. R. Reitzenstein ina 
critical commentary on the first half of the fifth oration of the 
collection of nineteen pseudo-Quintilian speeches shows that 
Lehnert’s edition, which is based on the critical apparatus of 
H. Dessauer and excels all previous editions, is nevertheless far 
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from final. R. emends a number of passages and points out 
interpolations. He considers B the most reliable of the MSS. 


Der neue Menander. F. Leo contributes forty-eight pages to 
the reconstruction of the four plays of Menander: Heios (?), 
Epitreponies, Perikeiromene and Samia (?). (of a fifih there is but 
a trace), found at Aphroditopolis on the Nile in 1905, and pub- 
lished at Cairo by Lefebvre in 1907. Of these five plays some 
1300 readable lines have been recovered, which, added to the 
previously discovered fragments, including those of several 
other plays, brings the resurrected Menander up to more than 
1900 verses. Leo reconstructs interestingly with frequent ref- 
erence to Plautus and Terence. The reputation of the Romans 
will probably grow; at the same time the force of the original 
language and setting is very effective and we feel that the 
characters stand in a stronger light and are more real. We 
are strongly reminded of Aristophanes by the vivacity of the 
scenes, the occurrence of personal abuse (cf. Samia 256 ff.) 
and by the device of beginning with a dialogue scene followed 
by a prologue. Leo says: Wenn auch die neve Komddie ein 
Adoptivkind der euripideischen Tragédie ist, ihre Mutter war 
doch die dpxaia xwy@dia. The introduction of a xépos of youthful 
revellers at the end of two acts, evidently to dance and possibly 
to sing an interlude (cf. also the frequent interact sign xOPoy), 
is clearly the last remnant of the Old Attic chorus. Many other 
lessons may be drawn. 


Miscellen: H. v. Arnim joins the Menandrean fragments L 
and P [to which Ricci added S., which led to the recognition of 
the fifth play (cf. Koerte, Menandrea, p. viii)]—Th. Reinach 
defends his conjecture "Ico8jpou rod Tpofnviov against that of Keil 
(cf. A. J. P. XXXI, p. 481).—W. A. Heidel shows in two 
passages of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, how the commentary of 
Asclepius helps to emend the text: A 1. 981° 12 mpés pév od» rd 
mparrew éureipia réxvns ovdév doxei Should read réxvn, 
and in A 9. 992° 7 mepi re xuwjoews, ef pév (A> E) raira 
«rk. should read «i pé» gore (H> and the lemma in the text of 
Asclepius) xivnois (omitting the unintelligible raira).—F. Hiller v. 
Gaertringen publishes with commentary a better text of CIG 
2433, which he discovered by means of a marginal note in a 
Berlin copy of CIG, in Opuscoli volgari e latini del conte M. 
Egizio Napoletano; also a second inscription B, derived from the 
same stone. In the family stemma, which von G. constructs 
from the names in A, occurs Kieddoou (KAaddovtja Bechtel), 
with which he identifies the impossible K\eogvoca of CIG 2439, 
which Pape-Benseler accepted.—Karl Robert communicates two 
verbally given emendations by F. Blass: Arist. Av. v. 41 xidev 
MSS) and Moschus, Europa 60 ds ioriov ré res MSS). 


Fascicle II. 
Neue Beitrage zur Textgeschichte und Kritik der Philonischen 
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Schriften. L. Cohn describes the merits of the fifth volume of 
the Cohn-Wendland edition of Philo (Berlin, 1896-1906), giving 
a sketch of the history of the text. Mangey’s edition (Londcn, 
1742) has notes that are still valuable. The excellence of F 
(saec. XV) was revealed by Cohn’s collation of the Vatican Philo 
palimpsest. He discusses more than seventy passages, in which 
the reasons for the text adopted are less obvious, and points out 
features of Philo’s style. The better MSS show an avoidance of 
hiatus. Often both classes of the MSS must be combined to 
obtain the original pairs of synonyms of which Philo was fc nd. 
Philo used intransitively énduérw, deiv = déov, and the Attic 
future in -i¢@ verbs (sporadic cases of the xow) forms with o need 
correction.) 


Die Litterarische Stellung des Anonymus Argentinensis. R. 
Laqueur objects to Wilcken’s theory that the fragments of the 
Strassburg papyrus (See A. J. P. XXXI, p. 477) are brief 
extracts from a commentary on Demosthenes’ kar’ ’Ardporiwvos. 
All the statements cannot directly be connected with the text, 
there are no verbal elucidations, lemmata do not occur, and an 
epitome of scholia would be an inexplicable novelty. The 
correspondence with the above speech, a brilliant discovery of 
W., can be accounted for on the supposition that we have a 
summary of a book mepi Anpuoobévovs, analogous to the recently 
discovered work of Didymus, perhaps another of his productions. 
The Didymus papyrus shows the haphazard character of such a 
capitulatio (cf. Diod. and Euseb.). In the Did. pap., brief sum- 
maries over the single columns, with which they do not exactly 
correspond, represent original marginal arguments, such as are 
found in the Diod. MS. Vindobonensis, which have made a 
restoration of the lost capitulatio of the first book possible. 
Four types appear—t, introduction with ris ; 2, with dr (as); 3, 
with repi c. gen.; 4, with the nom. case. Most of the statements 
of the Anonymus begin with én; but the other forms seem to 
have been included, as epi is suggested by the genitive ]. 25; 
and |. 19 may be restored <rives of > mddat xwdaxpérm. Accord- 
ingly, the summary of the Did. pap., and we may say of the 
Anonymus, were based on an historical work, which explains 
not only the preponderating agreement with Dem. text, but also 
the discrepancies. Keil’s view of the character of the papyrus is 
accordingly nearer the truth. 


Miscellanea critica scripsit Fr. Jacobs. J. Nicole gives an 
account of this MS, dated 1812/3, which had lain in the library 
of J. Adert at Geneva until the latter’s death in 1886, when it 
came into the possession of L. Wuarin, a son-in-law, who has 
given it to Nicole. It consists of 358 pages of carefully written 
emendations of some twenty-six authors, including, besides 
Lysias and Andocides, writers of the Alexandrian and Roman 
periods: Apol. Rhod., Aratus, Plutarch, Lucian, etc. To most 
of them are devoted from two to a dozen pages ; but to Themis- 
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tius 29, to Lucian 59 and to Libanius 132. Subsequent additions 
show a tremulous hand, and frequently conjectures were changed 
or canceled. This interesting document is valuable for its agree- 
ments and for new conjectures. Nicole illustrates with the notes 
to Lysias (Books XIX-XXI and XXIV-XXXIV; the rest had 
already been treated in the Additamenta in Athenaeum): Lysias 
XXXIV 5, J. anticipates Thalheim in proposing dre ro pév for of 
ro pév (Scheibe); XX 24, Scheibe assumes a lacuna after oix jy. 

IX 10, xat dv ri woOev pi 800, where Scheibe hesitatingly 
adopts Ad8wow, J. proposes xepddvoow with the comment: Nihil 
frequentius permutatione litterarum py et (=Contius). Nicole 
especially recommends his insertion of after éyevduny 
XXV 14 (cf. XXIV 25), where Scheibe omitted émi before rap» 


Das Fortleben der Volkssprachen in Kleinasien in nachchrist- 
licher Zeit. K. Holl adduces evidence from ecclesiastical docu- 
ments that show the existence of the Mysian (or Bithynian- 
Phrygian), Isaurian, Cappadocian, Lycaonian (cf. Acts 14, 11) 
dialects in Asia Minor in the sixth century A. D. As late as this 
two Lycaonian monasteries were founded in Constantinople (for 
the current view see Thumb: Die Gr. Spr. im Zeitalt. d. Hell. p. 
102 f.). The Christian church found the heathenism and heresies 
of A. M. strongly intrenched among the common people, whose 
native peculiarities and superstitions asserted themselves in their 
beliefs, and who, doubtless, had a source of resisting power in 
their native languages. 


Der neue Historiker und Xenophon. G. Busolt discredits the 
new historical fragment (P), published in Oxyrhynchus Pap. Vol. 
V (1908), by bringing it into sharp contrast with the corres- 
ponding parts of Xen. Hellenica, beginning with the most diver- 
gent, the campaign of Agesilaus in Lydia; of which Xenophon, 
an eyewitness, was unusually well qualified to give an accurate 
account, even after the lapse of years. P.’s unmilitary version 
consists mostly of pure inventions, which exhibit a systematic 
attempt to outdo Xenophon, hence furnish further evidence of 
the authorship of Theopompus, whose changing much of Xen. 
history for the worse was criticised by Porphyrius (Euseb. praep. 
ev. X. p. 465), and whose ignorance of warfare was denounced 
by Polybius (XII 25 f.). The same method of manufacturing 
history can be seen in P.’s account of Agesilaus’ expedition 
through Mysia and the Hellespontian Phrygia, in which B. points 
out verbal agreements with Xenophon’s account. In the subse- 
quent more complex discussion of the Phocian-Locrian war of 
395 B. C., Busolt ably defends Xenophon’s statements (Hell. 
IIf 5, 1 ff.) that Tithraustes sent the fifty talents to stir up war, 
that the Athenians refused the money offered, that the Opuntian 
Locrians began by invading Phocis; against P.’s version (accept- 
able to the editors) that Pharnabazus sent the money, that the 
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Athenians also accepted money, and that the Phocians made the 
beginning by invading the territory of the western Locrians. 
Busolt argues that the Greek historian (referred to by riwés), 
whom P. criticizes for the statement that the Persian money 
brought on the war (no doubt a prejudiced Spartan view), was 
Xenophon ; but shows that elsewhere Xenophon displayed a far 
deeper comprehension of the underlying causes than P., whose 
account reflects the Phocian war in 356/5 B.C. However Busolt 
admits that P. gives valuable details, though many are beyond 
control, and considers his description of the Boeotian constitution 
the most valuable part of the fragment. Accepting the identifi- 
cation of P. with Theopompus he gives an unfavorable character- 
ization of this historian, whom some have rated very high. 
Kaibel’s judgment is just (Stil u. Text der ’Aé. mod. des Aris- 
toteles, p. 106). The agreement of P. with Diodorus is due to 
the latier’s dependence on Ephorus, who in turn, depended on 
Theopompus. Busolt removes the chronological difficulties of 
this sequence. 


Eine Dublette in Buch IV des Lucrez. J. Mewaldt objects to 
the transposition of verses in Book IV (45-48. 26-43. 51-53. 
44. 54 ff.), and to the excision of vv. 49. 50. For vv. 45-48 are 
closely connectcd with the subsequent lines and admirably join 
book IV De simulacris to II (notice in v. 47 the neat volitent). 
Apparently Lucretius at first followed Epicurus, who let the 
doctrine of the efoAa succeed the exordia rerum (cf. Diog. Laert. 
X 35 ff. = Usener, Epicurea 1887, p. 3 ff.). But after book III, 
De anima, had been composed, the conception of which had been 
formed during the writing of book IV (hence the allusions: 
IV 384 f., 465 f., 722f., 881 f.) L. decided to insert it between II 
and IV. This explains the doublet 26-44, which joins IV to III. 
Further Lucretius now recognizing that the prooemium (1V 
I-25), which prepares the reader for the difficulties of book IV, 
suitable as it was after book I1, was out of place after the difficult 
book III, but wishing to preserve it, inserted the passage in 
book I (926-950), with the introductory lines 921-925, where it 
loses in dignity and interrupts the context (cf. also Merrill Lucr. 
I 926 note). Finally Lucretius let the verses IV 45-48, with 
which he had joined IV to II serve him to join III to II (cf. III 
31-34). These changes, probably on loose leaves, give a picture 
of the stage of composition reached by the author. 


Miscellen: M. Holleaux defends the common view, based on 
Livy (= Polybius) XXXIII 47, 49, 5, etc.), that Hannibal met 
Antiochus at Ephesus 195 B. C., against Niese’s date 196 B. C., 
based on Appian Syr. 4 and Nepos Hann. 7, 6.—A. Korte goes 
further than Leo as to the yopés in Menander, showing that the 
xauos Of youthful revellers participated to some extent in the 
action, even so as to sing with the actors; but the unimportant 
songs were not published. This argues against a high narrow 
Stage in Menander’s time. Even the Roman Togata (cf. Cic. 
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ro Sestio 118) indicates a similar existence of the chorus.—O. 
mmisch adds a corroboration of the last statement.—Leo reads 
cal yap éni dvOporev in Athenaeus VIII 362° and 
discusses BadX\oyés [ballet], showing the existence of a xépos of 
exhilarated youth in the ‘Middle’ comedy. He also points out 
survivals of this freer chorus of Alexis and Menander in Plautus. 
—H. Fischl shows that the source of the plot after which the 
’Emrpérovres was Named, was Euripides’ Alope (cf. Hygin. fab. 
187, also Nauck trag. Grzec. frag.’, p. 389 f.) and remarks on the 
tragic allusions in Menander (cf. ’Emspér. 108 ff.).—S. Sudhaus 
prefers the reading of the MSS Fa’y tor Horace’s Sat. 1 4, 35: 
excutiat, sibi non, non cuiquam (cf. Arist. Nicom. Eth. 1128a 33); 
and takes regis opus in Ars poet. 65 to refer to Xerxes’ canal at 
Mt. Athos (cf. Ausonius Mosella 291).—A. Klotz defends his 
preference (cf. Quaest. Plin. geogr. 1906, p. 8 and 49) of Pliny’s 
chronological date 46 A. D. for the appearance of the volcanic 
island Thia, to the consular date 19 A. D. in the same passage 
(nat. hist. 2, 202), which latter is clearly an error. Hence Mela’s 
source wrote after 46 A. D. and Rabenhorst errs in teking 
_— Flaccus to have been the common source of Mela and 

liny. 
HERMAN L. EBELING. 
BALTIMoRE. 


PuiLoLocus LXIX (N. F. Bd. XXIII), rgro. 


I, pp. 1-9. K. Borinski, Goethe’s ‘ Urworte. Orphisch’. The 
mystery enshrouding the inspiration of Goethe’s poem is dis- 
pelled by the entries in his Diaries, Sept. 27—Oct. 8, 1817. The 
dispute of Hermann and Creuzer on certain mythological points, 
their letters, and Zoéga’s treatise on ‘‘ ATAGHI TYXHI Tyche und 
Nemesis” gave rise to his poem. In Zuéga's treatise Macrob. 
Sat. I c. 19 is cited, and a fifth ‘Urwort’ is added ’EAmis. The 
stanza “‘ Heut und Ewig ” publ. in 1820 must have been produced 
about the same time. 


II, pp. 10-34. G. A. Gerhard, Zu Menanders Perikeiromene. 
An attempt to describe in some detail, but without too much 
technical reference the form and action of this charming play. 


III, pp. 35-39. K. Burkhard, Zur Kapitelfolge in Nemesius’ 
wept pices avOpomov. As the work has not come down to us in its 
complete form, we should keep to the order of the chapters 
offered by the MSS, although Matthai proposes 17-19, 21, 20; 
K. v. Holzinger 17, 18, 21, 19, 20. 

IV, pp. 40-50. J. Eberz, Die Bestimmung der von Platon 
entworfenen Trilogie Timaios Kritias Hermokrates. The dis- 
courses of the projected trilogy were never given by these men. 
But in the fragment, which belongs to the close of Plato’s life, he 
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is narrating in imaginary Socratic form a personal experience, 
something that affected the Academy, who without explicit 
details would understand the guise and names chosen by him. 
In the person of Hermokrates we are to understand Dion who, 
under this name, declared himself to be the heir to Hermokrates’ 
political theories. Whoare referred to under the names 1 imaios 
and Kritias, we do not know, but they must have been close 
friends of Dion. The trilogy was thought of as the manifesto for 
Dion’s insurrection. The three discourses originated from the 
spirit expressed on the two fateful days in the Academy, preced- 
ing Dion’s departure. In the exposition of the rational state the 
Kritias and the Hermokrates were to be opposed to each other 
as the portrayal of the past to that of the immediate future; the 
683s xirw to the world of the present began with the fall of 
ancient Athens; the é8%s ave to the ideal state by Dion’s forcible 
establishment of the new Syracuse, was to be promised in the 
Hermokrates. The Timaios was planned as the common founda- 
tion for both works. 


V, pp. 51-58. K. Preisendanz, Ein neuer Liebeszauber. 
Reconstruction of the text of a Greek incantation publ. by E. 
Breccia in Bull. de la Société arch. d’Alexandria IX (1907) n. 5. 
II 1, p.95f. A commentary is supplied below the text. 


VI, pp. 59-70. O. Immisch, Zu Callimachus und Accius. 
Callimachus wrote a poem on grammatical and literary history 
which he called ypagdeiov, meaning apparently archives”, as if 
his learned studio were the ypag¢eiov of the Museum and he 
himself a sort of official “literary notary”. Accius’ work on 
poetics should be called “‘ Pragmaticus ”’, not “ Pragmatica”. It 
was probably in nine books and treated of poetics under the 
rubrics, Epos, Drama, Lyric. Accius’ Pragmaticus, like Horace’s 
epistle to the Pisos, aims at giving advice to individuals. Both 
these works are “ parangelmatic”; the Didascalici give the 
theoretic side. Proclus’ ypyoropdea ypappatixy Shows a somewhat 
similar treatment of poetics, beginning with epos and ending 
with lyric. The title Pragmaticus points to a complete system- 
atic method of presentation, such as could be found only in 
a grammatical handbook of poetics. 


VII, pp. 71-113. F. Klingmiiller, Die Idee des Staatseigen- 
tums am rémischen Provinzialboden. From the very beginning 
new possessions were not incorporated with the state, but con- 
sidered as appanages of the ruling power. The principles of 
ancient common law, such as the right of booty, underlie the 
whole system. Of the four classes of provincial communities 
(civitates foederatae, liberae et immunes, decumanae, censoriae) 
the last alone forfeited their land to the state domain. Normally, 
most of the land in the provinces remained in the ‘ precarious’ 
P>ssession of the owners, subject to certain contributions. If the 
Roman state sold land in the provinces to Roman citizens, the 
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buyers did not hold title ex iwre Quiritium, but on an officially 
guaranteed tenure with inheritance and transfer rights, subject to 
a veciigal, a procedure imitated from the practice in certain parts 
of Italy. For political, not financial, reasons the nobles opposed 
granting provincial lands with a quiritary title, as appears from 
the troubles which occurred when C. Gracchus in 122 B. C. sent 
a colony to Carthage. The idea of state-ownership on pro- 
vincial soil is seen in its purest form in the administration of 
those parts of the empire which the state retained as state 
domain under its own management; cities reduced by arms, 
and royal estates, which were leased by the censors to private 
parties. When C. Gracchus gave Asia over to the publicans, it 
was in order to help to overturn the Roman bureaucracy. Egypt 
was an exception in the Roman provincial organization. The 
status quo of the subjects as well as the bureaucratic and central- 
ized political machine of the Ptolemies was maintained. The 
revenues went into the imperial fiscus. Private ownership of 
land continued as under the Ptolemies as is shown by the 
papyri. It is an interesting fact that from the very beginning 
Roman private law relations were influenced by the idea of state 
ownership on provincial soil. 


VIII, pp. 114-125. W. A. Oldfather, Funde aus Lokroi. 
The discussion by Q. Quagliati (Ausonia III, 1909, 136-235) of 
the objects discovered in 1906 in the region of Lokroi Ep:ze- 
phyrioi in Contrada Manella, suggests several additional points 
bearing upon local and historical matters. The pinakes afford 
proof of the existence of a Dionysus cult at Lokroi. He appears 
as chthonic divinity and as d8erdpirns in conversation with Perse- 
phone and Hades, Hermes figures prominently as Yvyoropnds 
and as Kpioddpos. Aphrodite appears in a wagon drawn by two 
winged demons, escorted by Hermes. Demeter, prominent in 
the mother city, becomes less so in the colony; one fragment 
shows her as a figure quite subordinate to Persephone. Hades 
remains completely in the background, for Persephone was the 
real divinity of death; the connection of the two in myth is an 
eighth century syncretism. Athene appears once on a decorative 
relief which had nothing to do with the cultus. The most signifi- 
cant pinakes have to do with the dead and the cult of the gods 
of the lower world and life in Elysium. The tree of Hades and 
the cock occur often. The temenos where these objects were 
found belonged to Persephone. The pinakes came from a 
chapel on the local acropolis, from which, rebuilt in the fifth 
century, they were dumped into the valley at the foot of the 
slope. The pinakes show that the Lokrian society had received 
strong Ionian influence. Also the religious thoughts of the people 
show a deep orphic-mystic feeling. 


IX, pp. 116-140. A. J. Kronenberg, Ad Minucium Felicem. 
Critical notes. 
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X, pp. 141-152. A. Abt, Nucularum hexas. I. In Pap. 
Mimaut (ed. Wessely. Denkschr. Acad. Wien, 1889), v. 1 sqq., 
read dvridixwy pov, as the curse is for the opponents in a law-suit. 
II. Pap. mag. Lond. 46, v. 109sqq. W.K. Not only does the 
Adyos bear traces of Hebrew history, but the mpagis also is made 
up to resemble the description, in Exodus XXVIII, vs. 36f, 
of the clothing of the high priest. III. Annual of the Brit. 
School of Athens XIII, 1906-7, p. roo f. The ivory carving of 
the eighth century B. C. shows a corpse on a bier ; near this bier 
hovers the soul in a form conjectured to be that of a butterfly, 
though for such a representation of the soul an earlier date than 
the fifth century has not heretofore been noted. IV. Berlin pap. 
P. 9566, verso. A hitherto unedited magic papyrus much 
resembling pap. Lugdunensis V and W. V. “ Praecepta luc- 
tandi” in Oxyr. pap. VI, p. 201 (No. 887 saec. III, p. Chr. n.) is 
really a magic papyrus enumerating from top to toe the parts of 
the puppet used in the incantation. VI. Some additional read- 
ings in Berl. pap. 7504 (a headache charm) by the help of 
Amherst pap., vol. II, pap. 2, page 11. 


Miscellen. 


I, pp. 153-155. M. Schneider [Theokrit], Id. XXVII 50. 
S. conjectures dxiéo (Doric for dxdow) for the corrupt &ddgo, in 
place of which a dozen substitutes had been suggested. 


2, pp. 155-157. K. Lincke, Zu Xen. Mem. I 1, 17-19. The 
doubt of Gilbert as to the genuineness of this passage seems 
well founded. The last sentence misrepresents the attitude of 
Socrates toward divination. 


3, pp. 157-159. S. Brandt, Zu Lucians Hahn 24. 12 und 
Icaromen. 18. In Gall. §24, B. would bracket 4 dorpanyy. In 
Gall. § 12, éxxaidexa, and in Icaromen. § 18, are not round 
numbers, but are to be taken literally. 


4, p. 160. O. Crusius, Grillparzer iiber die antike Biihne. 
We see from Grillparzer’s ‘“‘ Briefe literarischen und artistischen 
Inhalts” (Werke XIV 141 N.) that he held that the actors and 
the chorus must have played upon the same level. 


XI, pp. 161-177. Fr. Boll, Paralipomena. I. Notes on 
various authors jotted down while he was working on articles for 
the Pauly-Wissowa Realencyklopadie. 


1. In Horace’s Ode I 2, the description of the flood has Archi- 
lochos, fr. 74 for its prototype. It is not necessary to assume 
that Horace used any intermediary source. 


2. Mercuriales viri (Od. II 17) is to be taken as an astrological 
reference—men under the influence of the planet Mercury, 
‘Eppaixot. The equation Faunus = Pan is sufficiently attested for 
Horace and the Augustan poets, ‘“‘ Faunus, Mercurialium custos 
virorum ” is illustrated by the ‘Anonymus’ (379 A. D.) Catal. 
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codd. astr. gr. V 1, p. 211, 4: of Kepdrav Alyéxepw of “Eps- 
got  Alé 31a Tlavds “Eppod ras BonOeias ras émibaveias 


3. Cic. de div. I 121: read armis and omit proelio. The 
eclipse took place Feb. 13, 338 B. C., and is inexactly described. 
In the prophecy ‘fighting’ but not a single ‘battle’ would be 
referred to, 


4. Cic. Somn. Scip. §17: for ex quibus uzum globum possidet 
illa (st:lla) quam in terris Saturniam nominant, read summum. 
Supported by Firmicus Maternus, Math. 1 10, 14, who compiles 
from Cicero. 


5. Firm. Math. I, §5: read efiam de bono ac malo, which 
gives the necessary sense. 


6. Between Achilleus Tatios, p. 42, 12 ff. and Musaios, ‘ Hero 
and Leander’, v. go—108, the original must have been Achilleus, 
although he goes back to Plato’s Phaidros. 


7. Firm. Matern. Math. II 10: The constellation Aries is 
described as signum solstitiale regale ignitum ad /aniandum. In 
the excerpts of Rhetorios from Teukros (Catal. codd. astr. gr. 
VII 192 ff., Aries is described as a rpomexdy . 
.. . peXoxomovpevov. Hence read in Firmi- 
cus Vulg. Lat. ad/aniandum, (used as a pres. pass. ptc.) or the 
simple /aniandum, in which case ad would be a later insertion. 


8. In Aristoph. Frogs 942, émvdAlos = éxodais, ‘charms’. In 
v. 905 f. eixévas refers, as Tucker has shown, to witty comparisons. 
Cf. Plato Symp. 215 A and Hug’s note. 


XII, pp. 178-251. Leo Weber, Apollon Pythoktonos im 
phrygischen Hierapolis. The original local cult at Hierapolis 
was that of Kybele, whose shrine was over a cleft in a rock 
whence issued mephitic vapors. Later a shrine of the Greek 
Apollo was erected just above it, but it failed to stamp out 
the Asiatic worship. Instead a syncretism resulted, and the 
worship of Apollo received symbols and elements from the 
cult of Kybele, the latter persisting well into the sixth century 
A.D. This syncretism is proved by passages from Damaskios 
(ca. 526 A. D.) preserved by Photios, especially, p. 344°, 35, and 
by the fact that other Asiatic divinities were identified or associ- 
ated with Apollo (v. coins and inscriptions). The Acta Philippi 
(acta apostolorum apocrypha ed. Lipsius et Bonnet, II 2, p. 41) 
as interpreted by Weber, shows that the chthonic divinity wor- 
shipped at Hierapolis in rock and cave, the Zydva, was Kybele. 
Hierapolis itself was called ’O¢:opiun, Apollo the slayer of 
Python of Delphi was thought of as battling with the Zydva- 
Kybele worship of Hieranolis, a conception illustrated on several 
coins and medallions. Under the empire there was a close rela- 
tion existing between Asia Minor and De'phi, occasioned by the 
needs of Hellenism in its decisive struggle for existence in Asia. 
At the time of the Acta Philippi Christianity was aiming its 
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weapons at the Kybele-worship. Among the ruins of Hierapolis 
are the ruins of two basilicas, perhaps those of Philip and his 
daughters (Euseb. H. Eccl. III 31, 4). 


XIII, pp. 252-263. S. Haupt, Die zwei Biicher des Aris- 
toteles wep) moinrixis réxyns. Summary on p. 256. There were 
once two books to this treatise cited down to Proklos (410- 
485 A. D.). The Peripatetics after 530 A. D. allude to only one. 
The technical terms referred to in our treatise, in some cases are 
unintelligible without a previous explanation. Furthermore the 
discussion of harmony, metre, rhythm, lyric (inclusive of the 
dithyramb), auletic, and citharistic must have preceded the work 
as we have it. These could not have been handled in the 
Politics. Finally the theory of catharsis may have been devel- 
oped in the first book of the Poetics. Therefore our book is the 
second. The first book was lost through fault of the Peripatetics 
of the sixth century, who could not fit it into their organum. 


XIV, pp. 264-291. W. Capelle, Zur Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Botanik. Plut. Quaest. Conviv. III 1, 3, uses a lost 
medico-pharmacological treatise which discussed at length 
the action of liquor on the brain and the peculiar reactions of 
certain plant-perfumes. In it was also a study of the etymology 
of the names of plants as a proof for the physiological effect of 
the narcotics. This treatise cited Andreas, an Alexandrian 
physician, probably the one Galen XIX, 105, mentions among 
the ypdyavres ras évopacias rav The source used by 
Plut. Quaest. Conv. III 2, p. 648c, on the heat of the ivy-plant, 
was a botanical treatise which shows acquaintance with Theo- 
phrastos. II. The earliest Greek writer on botany was Menestor 
of Sybaris who may have lived before Empedokles. III. There 
can be no doubt that Theophrastos’ real theory of the causation 
of evergreenness and deciduousness has been lost. 


XV, pp. 292-318. A. Miiller, Studentenleben im 4. Jahr- 
hundert n. Chr. (1) The schools of the litterator, grammaticus, 
and rhetor. (2) The higher branches were often taught pri- 
vately, but subsidies were often given to philosophers and rhetors 
by emperors and cities. There was a law school at Rome, 
Constantinople, Berytos and Alexandria. Medicine and special- 
ties like music and astronomy were studied in the house of the 
teacher. (3) Students began the higher branches at 16 (Eu- 
napios), 17 (Augustinus), 18 (architects under Constantine). 
Because of this early age many precautions were taken by 
parents and preceptors to care for the welfare of the students. 
Corporal punishment was practised in the fourth century by 
rhetors and others. Advanced study was costly. Matriculation 
was easy in the East; at Rome it was more formal. Interpreta- 
tion of authors, handling of themes, listening to the lectures and 
the show-pieces of sophists and philosophers, and trials in the 
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courts constituted much of the curriculum. Lectures were held 
in private, rented, or public halls. Owing to the vivacity of the 
southern temperament the deportment of the students left some- 
thing to be desired (Quint. Inst. or. II 2, 12, Libanios I, p. 63). 
Lectures were in the forenoon. Vacation began in mid-summer. 
Student pranks were common. 


Miscellen. 


5, pp. 318-319. M. Schneider, Orpheus Argonautica, v. 1072. 
Read iypy for dn of MSS. 


6, pp. 319-320. S. Eitrem, Catulliana. In Carm. 116, 1 read 
versa ante for venante: i. e., poema quod iamdudum magna 
diligentia in Latinum sermonem transtuli tibi dedicaturus fui. 


2. Carm. 66, 59, should read: hic lumen vario ne solum in 
culmine coeli. 


XVI, pp. 321-326. C. F. H. Bruchmann, Alte Athenahymnen, 
Lamprokles oder Phrynichos? The hymn referred to in Aris- 
tophanes’ Clouds 967, and ascribed by the Scholiasts to Lam- 
prokles, or Phrynichos, or Stesichoros, is probably older and by 
some long forgotten poet. By the aid of the scholia and an echo 
in Kallimachos Hymn. V 43f., the opening verses are recon- 
structed : 

maida Aide daudourrov, rapbévov aici, 

XVII, pp. 327-358. J. Kayser, Theophrast und Eustathius 
wept imoxpicews. The text of chapters XII and XVI of Eustathius, 
de Simulatione, is given with commentary and translation. Its 
similarity to Theophrastus’ Characters (which Eustathius men- 
tions in Comment. in Iliad., p. 931, 20) is considered, and the Peri- 
patetic (especially Theophrastian) influence is analyzed. It is 
concluded that a ‘Character’, the imoxprjs, has been lost from 
Theophrastus, owing to its similarity to the xéAa¢ (cf. the merg- 
ing of two Characters in number V). In Byzantine times more 
were extant. The book sepi iroxpicews of Theophrastus listed by 
Diog. Laert. V 48 was probably not a rhetorical work. Its 
contents were perhaps like his mepi xodaxeias (Diog. Laert. V 47); 
it may have been to a degree historical, and have discussed 
stage and oratorical delivery. 


XVIII, pp. 359-374. Th. Steinwender, Gefechtstellung und 
Taktik der Manipulare. Continuation of the study of the guin- 
cunx formation of the Roman maniples (Philol., 1909, p. 260 ff.). 
The front of the line extended as many paces plus the breadth of 
one man as there were files less one; the depth as many paces 
plus the thickness of a man as there were ranks less one. In 
battle the members behind did not march up: but the ranks 
were distended. The secret of the maniple’s superiority rests 
not in the shock of a phalanx formation, but in stationary fighting 
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with continual changing of the division units in the line of 
battle and the files (Treffen u. Glieder). 


XIX, pp. 375-410. T. Schermann: Evyaporia und ciyaporeiv 
in ihrem Bedeutungswandel bis 200 n. Chr. The words occur 
in Hippocrates (c. 430), but are rare before the Hellenistic times. 
In the three centuries before Christ they are most current in 
Asia Minor and Egypt, the verb developing such a variety of 
meanings and constructions that in profane and religious litera- 
ture there is hardly any new use to be found. The idea of 
‘being thankful’ is but it also = In 
the Judaistic literature, LXX and Philo, they play a peculiar 
réle. In LXX é€opodoyeioba and aiveiy are used for thanks or 
praise to God. In Philo eiyapioria is technically used for prayer 
of thanksgiving at sacrifices; also of a “ thankoffering” to God, 
and again as “goodwill”. In NT the verb means, (1) to offer 
thanks at table, (2) to be thankful, (3) revit rent OF revos = 
to thank someone on account of or for someone or something, (4) 
ri rum, 6rt... = to thank someone for something because, (5) 
imép twos . . . iva = to pray for someone (or for the sake of some- 
thing) that, (6) r imép twos = to obtain something for someone 
by entreaty. In early Christian literature edyaporia is used for 
“religious meal”, “prayer on the occasion of a meal”, capé 
Xpiorov, and ‘the part of the worship concerned with the Lord’s 
supper’. Theverbin Ignatius =tothank. In Justin edyaporia= 
6vcia, and ‘ Christian prayer of thanks in the name of the crucified 
Jesus’. Clemens Alex. and Origen generally use it as ‘ element 
of the Lord’s supper’. There is a summary of the development 
of meanings on p. 410. 

XX, pp. 411. F. Pfister, Die crotyeia rot xéopov in den Briefen 
des Apostels Paulus. The much discussed phrase in Gal. 4, 3 
and 8, and Col. 2, 8 and 20 is interpreted as referring to the 
demonology of the Greek world, the terminology of which was 
influenced by the Platonic philosophy. The proof is based on 
the phraseology of certain passages in the Alexander romance, 
the magic papyri, and the late demonology of the Byzantine 
Michael Psellos. The latter, after declaring the whole cosmos 
to be full of demons, classifies them as (1) rd dsdmupov (2) déproe 
(3) rd yOdnov (4) 7rd nal évddtov (5) rd (6) rd 
dvcaicOnrov. This corresponds to the xoopixd orotyxeia 
of the papyri, the Platonic divisions in Timaios XII, p. 39 E, 
those of the author of the Epinomis, and the Adyos d8acxadixds 
tév Of Albinos. Thus St. Paul’s reference to 
gthocodpia and drdry is explained. 

XXI, pp. 428-439. W. Schonack, Coniectanea in nonnulla 
scripta Hippocratea. I. De prisca medicina. II. De fractis. 
III. De praenotionibus. 


Miscellen. 
7, Pp. 440-442. W. Schmid, Nachtrag zu den Fragmenta 
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Stoicorum veterum. The two definitions of grammar ascribed 
to Ariston in the introductory chapter of Marius Victorinus 
(Keil G. L. VI) are taken to be authentic, and so Ariston, a 
hundred years earlier than Diogenes of Seleukeia, must be 
accepted as the founder of Stoic grammar. 


8, pp. 443-446. W. Siiss, Kleinigkeiten. (1) Interpretation 
of a latrina inscription. (2) Aristoph. Plutus 267 is emended 
xwAds for words on the basis of Lucian’s excursus on the lame 
Plutus in his Timon. (3) Priapeac. LXXV B: the reading of 
the MSS is kept. In Priap. c, LXXX B, vs. 4 is to be read as a 
question. In c. XVIII B, extis aptius should be extricatius = 
expeditius. c. LII B is interpreted. 


9, pp. 446-447. H. Uhle, Zu Soph. Antig. 710. 
xbévres ShOncay xevoi is explained by reference to Plato Symp. 
215 B, ceAnvoi .. . of duydde aivovras evdobev ayddApata 
éyovres Gedy, i. e. the figures opened like our mechanical toys. 
Haimon then says that when certain people are opened and 
examined there is nothing to be found inside. 


10, pp. 447-448. P. Maas, ipnrupévacae. This is the MS tradi- 
tion in Nonnos 16, 290; 24, 271. So also Dioskurides AP. VII 
407, 5 and Oppianos Kyneg. 1, 341. For the ending, cf. aivwa, 
which Nonnos (after Kallim. Hymn. Ap. 20) often uses substan- 
tively. 

11, p. 448. A. Abt, Nachtrag zu S. 141 ff. Several correc- 
tions. 


XXII, pp. 449-465. Fr. Zucker, Zu den Klagschriften mit 
Schlussbitte um Registrierung. Some modifications of L. 
Mitteis’ conclusions, ‘‘ Zur Lehre von den Libellen und der 
Prozesseinleitung nach den Papyri der friiheren Kaiserzeit ” 
(Bericht. der Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Bd. 62, p. 61 ff.). The 
closing petition addressed to the strategos (or sometimes to the 
centurio) generally read: aga év yevécbar roiro 
BiBridiov mpds 1d havevros rod Seivos pévery pos Tov Adyor. Kataywpiopuds 
is the official’s book of entry, registry in which is asked for, if 
preliminary procedure cannot be instituted against the accused. 
Mitteis held that a case was thus brought to the cognizance of 
the authorities, but the time for bringing accusation was held 
open. Sometimes twofold memorials are presented. In the 
prosecution of offences of minor importance official action as well 
as officially authorized private action can be instituted. 


XXIII, pp. 466-478. J. Baunack, Die Abkiirzung yae in 
argivischen Inschriften. yae apparently stood for yevéyevos dmedev- 
Oepos. 

XXIV, pp. 479-488. E. Kalinka, Zu Caesars Schriften. I. 


The Anticatones. Of the two known to antiquity, the later was 
Caesar’s, the first was by Hirtius. II. The dedicatory letter to 
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the eighth commentary de bello Gallico. The allusion to an 
iteiehe commentarius is to an incohatus de bello Alexan- 
drino. III. The title to the commentary on the war in the pro- 
vince of Africa was probably “de bello Africae” and neither 
Africo nor Africano. 


XXV, pp. 489-550. Th. Stangl, Asconiana. Sprachliche und 
textkritische Untersuchungen. 


XXVI, pp. 557-565. W. Soltau, Die Diktatorenjahre. The 
four years “sine consulibus” which in the Fasti now pass as 
years of dictators, always stood as years in the consular lists, 
and their existence can even yet be traced in the annalistic narra- 
tive, which included the events in them with another year. For 
the sake of chronological adjustment they were passed over in 
the annales maximi, whereas a year was each time noted in the 
fastt. The years were officially regarded as annexes to the 
adjacent consulate, and were reckoned in only in the summing 
up of the years of office, though omitted in a natural count 
according to calendar years. 


Miscellen. 
12, pp. 566-567. H. Uhle, Zu Odyssee » rorf. = 


TOU €répov. 

13, pp. 567-569. H. Kling, Hilarius von Poitiers und Sallust. 
The influence is seen not in the affectation of Hilary’s introduc- 
tions as some have thought, but in certain phrases and turns of 
expression found in the introduction of his chief work, de trinitate. 


14, pp. 569-570. G. Helmreich, Gaitanus-airavds. (Zu Mar- 
cellus Empiricus.) The word (in 8, 27) as is clearly shown from 
Galen method. med. XIV 22 (= Vol. X 942 K) is a Celtic loan- 
word, and whether adjective or substantive refers to a kind of 
cord recommended for its aseptic quality. 


15, pp. 570-571. O. Crusius, Der gepeitschte Damon. Echo 
of a scene from an ancient mime in Fr. Hebbel, Genoveva, 
Act IV Sc. VI. H.’s verse: “Ich thu’ mir weh, damit du’s 
fiihlst und weichst”, though it is not likely that the author knew 
the ancient source, sounds like a paraphrase of é¢udorsger aura, 
ws riv ‘Exdrny rovrov (‘ Paroemiographica’ by 
O. Cr. in Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Akademie, 1910, IV, S. 54 f.) 


GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 
Union N. Y. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


If philology in its fine antique sense did not embrace the whole 
of life, I should say that not a few unphilological books find their 
way to the Editor’s table, and no matter how often said Editor 
repeats to himself the ancient saying ‘Non omnis aetas, Lyde, 
ludo convenit’, these are not the least tempting of the long array 
of Books Received. But the book I am about to mention falls 
well within the philological range. If, as Calderon has it, ‘ Life 
is a Dream’, why is not the life of language a dream also? 
‘ Literature is a living psychology’, says Taine, which according 
to Bourget, who deals in psychology, is a profound definition. 
If so, syntax is an organon of psychology; and what enters 
more truly into psychological study than the phenomena of 
dreams? Quite apart then from the fascination of its style, 
HAVELOCK EL Is’s World of Dreams (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
might well attract the attention of the syntactician. The discourse 
on levitation has interested me particularly for the personal 
reason that it recalls my studies in Philostratus’ Life of Apol- 
lonius with the instance, not mentioned by ELLIs, of ‘ Brahminical 
gentlemen dancing on nothing two cubits from the ground’ 
(Essays and Studies, p. 266). But there is no example of levi- 
tation on record that has given more trouble to the Brahmins 
of Syntax than the flight from optative to potential in the Syntax 
of the Moods. To those matter of fact souls who keep their 
feet on the ground the passage is impossible. Nearly sixty 
years ago the cry was raised ‘Have we a Bourbon among us?’ 
It has been succeeded of late years by a more frantic cry ‘ Have 
we a Potential among us?’ There are those who maintain that 
the wish is a potential with its bottom knocked out. There are 
those who maintain that the wish is father to the thought, and 
that the will is a reinforced wish. Imperative, imperative sub- 
junctive, modal future, optative and optative with a» pass into 
one another like the tinted clouds of sunset. Now the world 
of dreams, it appears, is a primal world, and in our dreams we 
go back to the early life of the race and to the early life of 
language. In sleep we assume the attitude of the embryo, and 
in dreams the dog and his master are two of a kind. The 
murders we commit in our sleep are the genial murders of long 
ago, and like Walt Whitman’s animals we are not troubled about 
our sins. If we feel remorse, we are on the edge of waking up, 
we are in a ‘hypnonompic’ state. It would be interesting to 
know whether a dreaming grammarian would have any scruples 
about breaking Priscian’s head or murdering the King’s English. 
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But that is a minor matter in comparison with the beautiful 
simplification of the theory of the optative. Behind the sym- 
bolism of dreams, says Freud, ‘that most daring and original 
psychologist’, as Mr. EL.is calls him, there lies ultimately a 
wish. ‘The mechanism of dreams is far from exhibiting mere 
disordered mental activity; it is the outcome of a desire which 
is driven back by a kind of inhibition or censure’ (p. 165). 
There could be no better description of the potential optative. 
Doubtless in the early stages of Greek the historical endings 
of the optative served as a manner of inhibition or censure, but 
as time went on the Greek, with its admirable sense of moderation, 
clapped the inhibition of an dy, the censure of a xev, on its opta- 
tive, and made it walk sedately between the indicative and the 
imperative, or, to recur to the old figure, if the wish is father 
to the thought, the Greek father provides a maidaywydés for his 
offspring to guard him against the seductions of “Ipepos and Id6os. 
To be sure, Mr. ELLIs is not quite in accord with Freud. But 
that is a mere detail, and I will not allow my illustration to be 
spoiled by any ‘hypnopompic’ process. 


This dream-theory assuredly satisfies after a fashion the con- 
ditions of the optative and may be welcome to those who are 
weary of the distinguo’s of recent grammarians, to those who 
say, as I have said, that the men who used Latin and Greek 
as native tongues were not guilty of all these subtleties to 
themselves. Why, for that matter, what Frenchman dissects his 
‘j'irai’ into ‘ shall’ and ‘ will’ (A. J. P. XXIII 246)? Of course, 
this impatience of analysis may be set down to the feebleness 
of age. For, as we get old, Thomas a Kempis becomes dearer 
to us, and we say with him: ‘Quanto aliquis magis sibi unitus 
et simplificatus fuerit, tanto plura et altiora sine labore intelligit, 
quia desuper lumen intelligentiae accipit’ (I, 3): and nothing has 
touched me more of late years than to find that Professor 
SONNENSCHEIN, though twenty years my junior, begins to feel 
as I do, the inevitable attraction of the simple life in grammar, 
as elsewhere. Here is the man who divides the crown of the 
Prospective Subjunctive with Professor Hale, that Prospective 
Subjunctive which has been accepted as a finality by eminent 
students of comparative grammar; and yet in his Unity of the 
Latin Subjunctive (London, John Murray) enters a plea for the 
subjunctive one and indivisible, and finds in the ‘shall’ and 
‘should ’ subjunctive the solution of all ourtroubles with the mixed 
mood. Up to this time, advanced thinkers have gained great 
renown by dividing and subdividing the Latin subjunctive, by 
erecting into psychological categories all the possible translations 
of the subjunctive, such as flourished in the old-fashioned Latin 
grammars—renderings such as ‘may, can, might, would, could 
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or should’ (A. J. P. XIX 231).. And now comes Professor 
SONNENSCHEIN and settles down on the ‘shall’ subjunctive 
as the bower anchor of our navis grammaticorum. Take all 
the uses of ‘shall’ through all the centuries of English (A. J. P. 
XXX 7) and reinforce the weak places by the German ‘ sollen’, and 
the result is a fair show of unity; but the diversity of this unity 
is as great as the diversity of the old diversity. ‘Shall’ is the 
other side of ‘ will’, and the spectre of the will comes back, the 
‘will’ that makes the ‘shall’ (A. J. P. XXXI 79). 


When, more than a generation ago, I was about to dismiss my 
first class in Pindar, I ran through the odes with my men, and 
pointed out all the famous quotations. There were not many 
of them, hardly a double handful, to measure that ambrosial food 
as we used to measure corn to our horses during the Civil War. 
‘That’, I said, ‘is all that “elegant scholarship” will require 
you to know of Pindar, that and Horace’s “ Pindarum quisquis 
studet aemulari”. Pindar was not popular then, nor would 
my ironical valedictory have been untimely years and years 
afterwards, when I read in an English journal the confession of 
some one who had achieved First Honours in Classics and whose 
knowledge of Pindar was limited to the First Olympian and 
Jebb’s Pindaric translation of Browning’s Abt Vogler. But 
England would not be England, if it did not harbor eccentricities, 
and in 1880 I made the acquaintance of one admirable Pindaric 
scholar who had kept his knowledge to himself instead of par- 
ading it, as is the manner of most of us; and I thought of him 
the other day when my eye lighted on the following paragraph 
in the Dial: 


James Payne, the novelist, told the story of an old English scholar who 
insisted that all modern literature was contained in Pindar. ‘ What!’ asked 
Mr. Payne, ‘ You don’t mean to say that Browning’s Ring and the Book is in 
Pindar?’ ‘Yes’, said the scholar, ‘in the highest and truest sense, the Ring 
and the Book is contained in Pindar. 


It is true that for the last two decades and more Pindar has not 
been so much neglected in England, but with the increase of 
knowledge reaction has set in, and if those who know Pindar 
continue to harp upon his poverty of thought and crudeness of 
metaphor (A. J. P. XXVI 360; XXVII 483), the next generation 
will hardly be more familiar with the poet than was the last. 
Quoting Latin is out of fashion, quoting Greek quite obsolete, 
or it might be maintained that no Greek poet of the same bulk 
of authorship lends himself so readily to quotation as Pindar ; 
and last summer, being off on a holiday and separated from all 
Greek books except a text of Pindar, I amused myself with 
constructing a Pindaric Calendar after the fashion of the familiar 
Shakespeare Calendar, and had no difficulty in finding three 
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hundred and sixty-five quotations—one for each day of the year. 
To be sure, there are recurrences of thought. There are gods 
enough for Sundays and Natures enough for week ends, for Phya 
looms in Pindar as Phye did in the procession of Peisistratos ; 
but for all that there are pat mottoes for every phase of modern 
life and for all the emergencies of modern politics. Common- 
places? Yes, there are commonplaces, but do we not all live by 
commonplaces? What gave ‘good old Mantuan’ his vogue for 
two centuries except his copy-book sentences? ‘Semel insa- 
nivimus omnes’ has become as familiar a quotation as any in the 
whole list of household words, though few of us stop at ‘semel’, 
But the famous ‘ Carmelite’, whom Professor MUSTARD has 
brought back to life for most of us, is as hopelessly ‘homely’ 
as Pindar is hopelessly unapproachable in his distinction. What 
if Pindar does repeat himself in thought? There is wonderful 
variety in the phrasing, for he is as proud of his momdAia as Plato 
was of his. However, that is an old story, broidered by all 
the commentators on Pindar. But the other point, the aptness 
of Pindar’s verses as electric signs for our times, might bear one 
or two illustrations. ‘ Hands across the sea’ is tersely Anglo- 
Saxon, but ofxodev ofxade is as tersely Greek, and means more for 
an Anglo-American alliance; and the cry that is ringing in our 
ears ‘See America first’ is an echo of oixodev pareve. ‘ Dollar 
diplomacy’ is one manifestation of 6 mdotros etpvoberns and ray 
éumpaxrov payavay Might answer for a treatise on Pragmatism. 


I did not go so far as to distribute these three hundred and 
sixty-five quotations among the days of the year, but when a 
friend, who evidently thought I might have been better employed, 
asked me what I was going to do with the very first and most 
famous of all Pindaric sayings, dporov pév ddwp, the answer was 
obvious. ‘It goes under Aquarius’. Under Virgo we should 
have Kyrene. Under Gemini the stately Third Olympian and 
the lovely Tenth Nemean. Crabbed verses there are enough 
for Cancer, stinging verses there are enough for Scorpio. 
There is hardly room in Sagittarius for all Pindar’s arrows, 
and Herakles as a sun-god ramps through all the signs of 
the Zodiac. The compactness of Pindar, to which I have just 
referred, constitutes one of his great charms for minds of a certain 
order; and the same thing may be said of Greek and Latin 
generally. The most read book to-day in Continental Europe, 
according to Marcel Prévost, is the Danish novel he has trans- 
lated at second hand, ‘L’Age Dangereux’. Now I try to keep 
up with all ages, and so I have read the book, in a very different 
frame of mind from that in which Dionysos read the Andromeda, 
and as I threw it aside never to be touched again, I said to 
myself: What is there in the whole thing that is not substantially 
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contained in Master Ovid’s ‘Quae venit exacto tempore peius 
amat’, a verse that I have been applying these sixty years? 
Last summer the chief of my diet was Mr. Grundy’s Thucydides 
and the History of his Age, which interested me so much that 
I made an abstract of it, as I am apt to do in like case (A. J. P. 
XXIII 446). But as I closed the volume, which was for me an 
instructive, indeed, an illuminating book, the chief impress left 
on my mental retina might have been summed up in a slightly 
altered verse of my detested Persius, ‘Magister artis 7mperique 
largitor Venter’. But, after all, we have good authority for 
saying that life is not made up of foodstuffs and channels of 
trade, as I have had occasion to say before in the case of Mr. 
Cornford (A. J. P. XXVIII 356). moddAjs cinbcias, says Diodotos 
-(Th. 3, 45, 7), doris oterat ris dvOpwneias hicews mpodipos 
Tt mpagat dworpomny twa GAAw to SUCh as the 
loss of business. A recent writer characterizes the whole theory 
as ‘the puerile inversion which makes of history an economic 
phenomenon’; and the state of affairs in Tripoli to-day may 
serve to furnish forth a practical commentary on the same. 


The random remark of the fantastic Pindarist, which I have 
quoted above, set me to reading—or rather rereading after many 
years— Zhe Ring and the Book, moved further thereto by a 
recent perusal of the Old Yellow Book, which, to be frank, has 
for anyone familiar with handling original documents more real 
life in it than all the figures and fancies and philosophies that 
the genius of Browning has conjured out of it. Of course, 
as a grammarian of the narrow sort, I have little patience with 
Browning; and Iam tempted to carry out the suggestion of an 
eminent scholar, once a thrall of Browning, who wrote to me 
sone months ago, a propos of A.J. P. XXXII 241: ‘You might 
have something stringent to say about his abuses of English 
syntax’. To me the English language, which I worship, how- 
ever ignorantly, is a sacred thing; and he who does despite to 
the body of it, who deliberately twists its sinews and dislocates 
its joints is a cruel monster, no matter what his genius; and such 
a monster of genius is Browning. I am not discussing his style, 
his inversions, his tiresome alliterations, his parentheses or what 
the Chicago ladies call in baseball parlance his curves. Nor do 
I find fault with the suppression of the relative. That is a return 
to the glorious liberty of the sons of the davs of Elizabeth. 
But Browning’s infinitives are to the grammatical soul so many 
mopping and mowing fiends; and it is this antigrammatical per- 
verseness that makes it hard for me to follow up his other 
perversenesses. There are hard writers, there are obscure writers. 
Some of the greatest writers are hard writers, and we must 
submit to their conditions. But obscure writers deserve the 
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blackness of darkness of the bottomless pit. The perverse writer 
spits in your face, and such an one is Browning. 


Now, the trouble is that what is perverse to one is not perverse 
to another. And with the decline of reading, the allusive style is 
especially taboo. If the surface meaning is perfectly plain, the 
cryptic meaning adds for the initiated a peculiar charm, not a 
vulgar wink, but a half-smile, a narrowing of the eyelids—a 
favorite contention of mine (A. J. P. XXXI 487; XXXII 113). 
But the circle of the initiated is getting smaller, and readers 
are becoming more and more suspicious and irritable. This 
is notoriously the case with the use of Scriptural language, 
which a recent critic of Matthew Arnold (A. J. P. XXXII 113) 
says it is good form to ‘eschew’, as if the survival of ‘eschew’ 
itself were not due to the Authorized Version. The use of 
Scriptural phraseology was—in some cases is still—a matter of 
environment. But the environment is rapidly falling away, and 
we old-fashioned men say ‘more’s the pity’. That high lan- 
guage belongs to the high sphere, just as Thukydides’ tragic 
language suits the tragic crisis of the Peloponnesian war. The 
inevitable loss of Biblical phraseology will be a loss to the 
language, and I am always comforted when I see indications 
that the Authorized Version will last my time. So the other 
day I found that Professor Royce, a young man as I count youth, 
in his recent discourse of William James abounds in language 
which in a later generation will be set down as perverse allusion. 


Of course, Browning is full of Scriptural allusions, and one of 
his worshippers has gathered them up ina book. That feature of 
style is of his time, as it is of mine, and I fergive the occasional 
lapses in accuracy, some of which have been pointed out in Mrs. 
Machen’s book, and some, though corrected in later editions, 
have been retained in the popular reprint of Everyman’s Library. 
One of his characters—a monk of all men—is made to ask, 
‘Who was it dared lay hands upon the ark?’ (Pope 1482). Of 
course, the answer is ‘Uzzah’, a bit of Sunday School lore 
which ought not to have been above the level of the most ignorant 
friar. But in Tertium Quid (833) the original reading was ‘So 
a fool once touched the ark—poor Hophni I’—awkwardly 
corrected afterwards into ‘poor UzzahthatI am’. The vulgar 
error that makes Simeon’s sign, Simeon’s prayer, occurs over 
and over again, though the ‘Nunc dimittas’ of Everyman’s 
library (T. Q. 338) does not appear in the standard editions. 
But all Browning’s errors are to be set down either to his dramatic 
genius or to poetic whimsicality; and it is not worth while to 
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pursue the subject. His classical allusions are not recondite, 
and his reference to Pindar’s Seventh Olympian, ‘ Richer than 
the gold shower Jove rained on Rhodes ’, is rather trivial. But 
with one Greek poet Browning has made himself familiar, and 
his Aristophanic studies have borne fruit. And such fruit, 
fruit that reminds me of the balsam-apple, much affected in the 
gardens of the South when I wasa boy. To my eyes it is one 
of the most shameless of the vegetable kingdom, a shameless 
kingdom at any rate, as Jean Paul remarks of the chaste lily. 
I do not care to go into particulars, but one specimen I will not 
suppress. adrol ydpéopev .. . viv ye I am writing for 
Grecians. Greek does not blush, and when that spoiled darling 
of the Muses, Aristophanes, sings: rod pév péya kai 980 
ré gicov we remember the licence of hymeneal songs, ancient 
and modern, and forgive him. But Browning I cannot forgive 
for putting in the mouth of his heroine (Pompilia, v. 873) the 
indecent parable of Canon Girolamo, in which the figure of the 
fig is elaborated. But in spite of Pliny’s express recommendation 
of a fig diet for old men, me pascunt olivae | me cichorea 
levesque malvae, and I leave the theme of the influence of Aris- 
tophanes upon Browning outside the Apology to the diligent 
scholar who started the discussion (A. J. P. XX XI 487). Erotic 
parables and doubles ententes are really more indecent than the 
crudest naturalism, but harmless parallels may be had for the 
seeking, and I dismiss the subject with a marginal note on Av. 
1248, which I jotted down some years ago while reading the late 
Mr. Lummis’s Land of Poco Tiempo (p. 231). 


Todos dicen que soy un viejo— 

Yo no sé en que se pueden fundar 
Yo me encuentro tan gordo y robusto 
Que tres veces me puedo casar. 


A pedant is an unlovely object. Imagine the fastidious gentle- 
man of whom we are told by Mr. Conybeare (A. J. P. XXVII 
105) coming to that verse on which, according to St. Paul, all 
the faith of a Christian pivots, oix gorw &de, 7yép6n, and laying 
down the book with some such comment as this: 


&de should be év@dde. According to the express statement of ancient critics 
Ode is not used locally in Homer. There is scant warrant for it in classic 
Greek prose, and in point of fact it is characteristically Hellenistic. So the 
phrase ode xaxeioe, which one finds in Lucian’s Hermotimus c. 1, and in A. P. 
XI 162 naxeioe kai Ode, Compare the provincial ‘hither and yon’ and ‘ back 
and forth’. 


There is a good deal of this cheap learning in Browning, and the 
excuse of dramatic propriety will not serve to excuse would-be 
erudite references to Catullus’ ‘chasm’ in the pentameter and to 
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the false iambus in the sixth foot of the scazon. And when this 
cheap learning is inaccurate to boot, one is provoked to comment, 
and I may have seemed to emphasize unduly the weakness of a 
great poet and great thinker, whom I admire in my way. But 
before dismissing Browning from the confines of Brief Mention 
I cannot withhold a note which these strictures of mine have 
elicited from a valued correspondent, W. H. B., a note worth 
more in my eyes than many Brief Mentions. 


W. H. B.: 
Observe a pompion-twine afloat: 
Pluck me one cup from off the Castle-moat— 
Along with cup you raise leaf, stalk and root, 
The entire surface of the pool to boot. 
(Sordello, p. 76: Moxon’s ed, 1840.) 


‘Pompion’, I suppose, is Browningese for some kind of water- 
lily ; as no pumpkin ever grew, or could grow, in the water. In 
another place he has 


Gourds fried in great purple slices. 
(The Englishman in Italy.) 


Now whether anybody ever fried and ate gourds, I will not take 
upon me to say; but I know that while there are green, white, 
yellow, and orange gourds, there never was a purple gourd in 
rerum natura. He meant egg-plants. Browning, it is pretty 
clear, did not know much about vegetables. I have always 
suspected that this poet, who had so wonderful a perception of 
the workings of the human heart, was not vividly impressed by 
ordinary phenomena of external nature. Zxtraordinary phe- 
nomena which he imagined, are vivid enough; e¢. g., the strange 
and ghastly scenery in ‘‘Childe Roland”. Yet here he is ab- 
surdly false to nature and the law of gravitation. The scene 
is a vast plain: 


gray plain all round: 
Nothing but plain to the horizon’s bound. 


Yet in the midst of this plain Roland comes upon a swift torrent— 
A sudden little river crossed my path 


No sluggish tide congenial to the glooms; 

This, as it frothed by, might have been a bath 

For the fiend’s glowing hoof—to see the wrath 
Of its black eddy bespate with flakes and spumes. 


Now this is a mountain torrent, impossible and inconceivable in 
the midst of a vast level plain; and the reader cannot possibly 
visualize the scene. Tennyson would never have written that. 
I believe he never makes a slip, and his memory was like a 
photograph. I once thought he slipped when he wrote 


opening chestnut-buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan— 
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for the chestnut has no conspicuous bud, and the leaf is not at 
all fan-like. But I learned that what they call “chestnut” in 
England, is our horse-chestnut, which has a large and very con- 
spicuous leaf-bud, and this, opening, discloses a palmate leat 
of five or seven leaflets. 

Tennyson caught and remembered little phenomena that 
others overlooked. A lovely example occurs in ‘The Brook’: 


I make the wetted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


Now a swift-moving stream has a double system of ripples or 
wavelets reflected from the two banks, and the decussation where 
they meet and cross refracts the sunlight into an exquisite 
dancing net on a shallow sandy bottom. Everybody has seen 
this; but it was left for Tennyson to put it into verse. 


‘My old Condillac’, says Anatole France, ‘asserts that the 
most intelligent beings are those that are most capable of making 
mistakes’. I haven’t opened Condillac since I read him in order 
to thicken the very thin gruel that passed for Mental Philosophy 
in my college days, sixty odd years ago, and I am not going to 
verify the quotation. The aphorism is almost a truism to one 


who has had much experience in philological matters. Flaws 
in Classical Research are apt to gape wide for the very men that 
seek for them in others. The very qualities that enable a man 
to generalize tempt him to a leap that lands him in a crevasse. 
‘Seest thou a man diligent in his business?’ One expects the 
next clause of the verse ‘He shall stand before kings’. But 
Fate skips a few verses and declares ‘There is more hope of a 
fool than of him’, Seest thou a man meticulous in the matter 
of proof-reading, a man who avoids more cautiously than viper’s 
blood the grease spot of a typographical blunder, a man who 
calls to his help a like spirit blest with keener eyes and the 
‘suspicious mind’ that Bentley demands of the scholar? And 
yet when that man surveys the back numbers of the Journal 
he is plunged in despair by the sudden revelation of some 
astonishing oversight. So in my article on the Seventh Nemean 
I find that in two places Hora, well named in this case 4 éretyouévn, 
has taken the place of Hera (A. J. P. XXXI 143, 1. 23; 145, 
]. 2), and in another passage the same malapert “Qpa has rushed 
in where Kapré (I. c. 132, 1. 19) was intended to tread; any 
interest I may have felt in the work of my hands is utterly 
effaced. Ofcourse, such sad experiences as these breed a certain 
amount of charity towards others, and the other day I encount- 
ered a severe criticism of a valued contributor to the Journal, 
based on nothing more than a manifest typographical error. In 
an article on Naevius by Professor MARx (Verhandlungen der 
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K@dnigl. Sachsischen Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. 
Klasse 63. 1911. 3. Heft. S.70) the author, not inclined to 
mercy by Professor KNappP’s strictures on his Lucilius, says: 
In einer Abhandlung der A. J. P. XXIX 1908 erweist Cu. 
KnapP seine Belahigung in diesen Sachen mitzusprechen da- 
durch dass er die cohors praetoria, die Appian mit ditev An 
bezeichnet S. 473 mit dan didov wiedergiebt. Now everyone 
knows that there are no more common slips of the type than an 
exchange of breathings, an exchange of « and v, and as dAn pido 
makes no sense whatever, the proof-reader though overtaken in 
a fault is not in the same condemnation as those who allowed 
porci Penelopes to pass for proci Penelopes (A. J. P. 1515). A 
most unfortunate oversight, I grant. Still, in view of the ado 
that has been made about it, I am tempted to reverse the order 
of St. James 3, 5 and Say, mip avarre. 


D. M.R.: All classical teachers should be interested in the 
colored lithograph of Priene, about three feet by three feet and 
three inches, which has recently been issued (Priene, Nach den 
Ergebnissen der Ausgrabungen der Kgl. Preuss. Museen 1895- 
1898 rekonstruiert von A. Zippelius. Aquarelliertvon E. Woiljs- 
feld, Teubner 1910, 7 M.). Priene was an Ionic city built in the 
time of Alexander, who dedicated its temple to Athena. There 
was an earlier Priene, but no trace of it remains. The Alexan- 
drian Priene had an admirable situation, high above the valley 
of the Maeander, on a bold and precipitous rock. It was com- 
pletely excavated in 1895-8 by the Germans, and is the best 
extant example of a fortified Hellenistic city. It may be called 
the Greek Pompeii because all the parts of a Greek city from the 
temple to the private house have been found here. In this 
lithograph you see the Acropolis, the walls, and the market- 
place surrounded by colonnades with a temple of Asclepius 
nearby. Behind is the senate house or Ecclesiasterion, and still 
higher up is the theatre with its well-preserved proscenium, and 
to the left the temple of Athena. Below is the stadium and the 
gymnasium where one can still read the names of the gymnasts 
who had the jack-knife habit twenty-one hundred years or more 
ago. The chief interest perhaps is in the many private houses, 
dating from the fourth, third, and second centuries B.c. They 
all have about thesame plan. There isa single open court round 
which the rooms are grouped. The main room has a portico 
or prostas. The plan is substantially that of the Mycenaean 
palace. In the second century B. C., however, comes in the 
peristyle, which did not exist in the Greek house of the Classical 
Age, and which first occurs in houses excavated on the island of 
Delos. The streets run at right angles to one another in the 
Hippodamean manner, contrasting with the older system of 
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crooked streets, which still exists in many oriental towns. All 
these and other features are clearly reproduced in this recon- 
struction, which has been colored to correspond to the modern 
landscape. It gives a bird’s-eye view of Priene as it looked in 
the second century B.C., and is the first accurate picture of an 
ancient Greek city. One is struck by the few windows the 
houses have. The Greek houses, like Renaissance palaces, had 
practically no windows. Their home life centred not on the 
street but on the court, which was also the source of light. To 
the ancient citizen the view which our windows give to the 
public would have been as objectionable as to the modern 
oriental, and in many ways this instructive reconstruction resem- 
bles such modern Greek towns as Lindos on Rhodes. The 
colors, perhaps, are not perfect and a little blurred, but on the 
whole the lithograph is a valuable piece of work and is to be 
recommended to all classical schools and colleges and to those 
interested in city-planning. The text accompanying the plate 
is reprinted from the Neue Jahrbiicher XXV, and is a very 
convenient summary of the larger and more detailed book on 
Priene by Wiegand and Schrader. There are eighteen good 
illustrations and three plates, slides of which may be procured 
from Dr. Stédtnerin Berlin. This essay is in Director Wiegand’s 
own clear and attractive style, but should be made accessible in 
an English translation. The important excavations at Priene, 
Miletus, and Didyma have made Director Wiegand one of the 
world’s foremost archaeologists, and we wish him all success in 
his digging on Samos, for which he has received a ten years’ 
firman and about which we already have the first report with a 
new and unique plan of the Heraeum (Frster vorlaufiger 
Bericht iiber die von den kéniglichen Museen unternommenen 
Ausgrabungen in Samos, Berlin, Reimer, 1911). 


C. W.P.: The meaning of adjectives in -ix«és and their syno- 
nyms and antonyms are the chief topics discussed by Professor 
G. K. Gardikas of the University of Athens in his Upaypareia repi 
rav els -txéds Anydvtav émbérov (Athens, 1910), reprinted from 
’AOnva XXII 426-471. Particularly interesting are the passages 
cited from classical authors, chiefly Aristotle, in order to give the 
ancients’ interpretation of words ending in the suffix, e. g. dxodou- 
Onrixol = oie dxodovbeiv. Much space is given to synonymous 
words derived from the same stem as the adjj. in -cés but with 
different suffixes (-tos, -mos, -es, -wdns, -nAos, -npos), or with a 
prefix (¢v-, ém-, mpoo-, ev-, pido-, Between all so-called 
synonyms there are differences of meaning, greater or less, and 
this fact makes criticism difficult; but when in the same para- 
graph G. maintains that génos and genxdés are synonyms, and that 
marpios and srarpids differ rdumodv from each other, one is bound to 
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note that, since mdrpos and marpixés interchange meanings more 
frequently than the other pair, this is fair evidence that they are 
nearer to each other in meaning than £énos and fends are. 
Furthermore, xryparixds = and dpyixds = didapyos Show 
the wide divergence of meaning in some of G.’s synonyms. 
Clearchus was dpyixés, Menon gidapyos. 

G. is in all probability wrong in treating -«és as a primary 
suffix; his examples ypadsxés, Bagixds, and dpyixés May as well 
come from Bagy, and and is not from 
apx@ at all, but from meiOapyos. He rightly attacks Budenz’s view 
that adjj. in -rués are derived from verbal nouns in -ois (= -rs), 
but he fails to notice that back of the nomina agentis in -rns from 
which he himself derives them stand the verbal adjectives in 
-ros, -rns and -ros being two forms of the same suffix (Brugmann). 
It is more common to say that forms in -ri«dés come from the 
verbal adjective. One may note also that the origin of the 
suffix -taxés about which he speaks with confidence is still an 
unsettled problem among scholars. 

In the course of his article G. forms by analogy about 100 new 
adjj. in and whose existence he 
denies seem to be fairly well attested in the literature ; cf. vavpa- 
xxés and his own creations in -Acyxés on p. 24. He speaks of an 
adj. suffix -rjpsos, and expresses surprise that there is “no mention 
of this suffix in Kiihner-Blass”. Cf. K.-B. II, p. 292. Typo- 
graphical errors abound, and there are several repetitions and 
misplaced footnotes. 
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Acta imperatorum Romanorum, 106 


Agrippa’s Map of the World, 106 
Alexandria, Tribes in, 850 
Ammianus, Clark’s (rev.), 344-847 
Anacreon, 90 B, 351 
Anonymus Argentinensis, 465 
Antigone of Sophocles, Compo- 
sition of, 467 
Antiochus, Hannibal and, 467 
Apollo Pythoktonos, 472 
Arcadian ovvoixia-treaty, 340 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexiko- 
graphie u. Grammatik, Re- 


port of, 98-108 ; 221-227 
Ariston, Founder of Stoic 
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Aristophanes, Acharnians 490- 
498, 349 
Av. 41, 464 
1248, 484 
Cantica, Structure of, 351 
Georgoi, Date of, 421-430 
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Irreligion of, 238 
Nub. 967, 474 
Plut, 267, 476 
Ran. 972, 472 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 
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473 
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Asokan Miscellany, 441-443 
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Athena-hymns, Ancient, 474 
Athens ai ioorégpavor, 367 
Attic Decrees, 111 
Authorized Version, 488 
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Suffixes 
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Bender, 
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Bennett’s Syntax of Early Latin 
(rev.), 8338-3438 
BLAKE, Frank B. Tagalog 
Verbs derived from other 
parts of Speech, 436-440 
BLOOMFIELD, LEonaRD. Indo- 
European Palatals in San- 


skrit, 86-50 
Boat Song, Oxyrhynchus, 108 
Bobiensia, 104, 348, 349, 350 


Books Received, 127-130; 242- 
250; 372-376; 478-489 
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Brief Mention, 111-121; 230- 
242; 358-367; 478-489 
Browne, W. H. On Browning 
and Tennyson, 484-5 
Browning’s Lapses, real and 
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Buchanan’s New Edition of the 


Codex Veronensis (b), 220-221 
Buddha as Tathagata, 205-209 
Burgundian Dialect, 856 


Burnam’s Palaeographia Latina 

(mentioned), 242 
Bury’s Symposium (mentioned), 233 
Butcher, Death of, 122 
Bywater’s Aristotle on the Art 

of Poetry (rev.), 85-91 
Byzantine Greek Prose, Hiatus 

in the Accentual Clausulae 


of, 188-204 
History, 118 
Caesar’s Writings, 476 
Cadmus of Cos, 106 
Callimachus and Accius, 469 
Conjectures on, 848-349 
Carm. Epigr. Lat., 100 


Capps, Epwarp, The Date of 
Aristophanes’ Georgoi, 421-430 
Four Plays of Menander (men- 
tioned), 
Carians and Leleges, 


862 
108 


496 


CARROLL MITCHELL. Review of 
Bywater’s Aristotle on the 


Art of Poetry, 85-91 
Cassius Felix, 110 
Catullus 66, 59; 116, 1, 474 
Cicero, de Divinatione, 110 

Somn. Scip. 17, 472 


Scholia Bobiensia, 
104, 348, 349, 350 


CIG 2433, 464 

CIL Vol. vi, Syntactical Peculi- 
arities in, 222 

Clark’s Ammianus (rev.), 344-347 


Claudius Quadrigarius, Lan- 
guage of, 98 

Clausulae, Accentual, of Byzan- 
tine Greek Prose, Hiatus 


in, 188-204 
Comedy Papyri of Ghordan, 461 
Comedy, Technique of, 350 
Crates in the Scholion Gene- 

vense, 462 
Curtius Quintus, Epoch of, 227 
Daemon, The Scourged 477 


Dactylic Hexameter, the End- 
ings -ere and -erunt in, 328-332 
ypdupata, 105 
Democritus fr. 3 Diels, emended, 111 
Dewine Henry B. Hiatus in 
the Accentual Clausulae of 
Byzantine Greek Prose, 188-204 
Dewitt, N. W. Review of 
Birt’s Jugendverse u. Hei- 
matpoesie Vergils, 448-458 


Dictators, Years of, 477 
Didaskalika, 349 
Dio of Prusa, Text and Style, 463 
Diogenes Laertius 8, 28, 
emended, 107 
Diogenes of Oinoanda, 350 
Donatus and his Interpreta- 
tiones Vergilianae, 102 


Erchanbert’s Commentaryon, 107 
Latinity of, 226 


EBELING, HERMAN L. Report 
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Note on Holbrooke’s Aryan 

Word-Building, 

Ellis’s World of Dreams (men- 
tioned), 

Ennius, Vahlen’s, 


"Edéora ypdupara, 
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478 
1-35 
105 


INDEX. 


Epicurean polemic against 


mythological tradition, 105 
Erchanbert’s Commentary on 

Donatus, 107 
Etruscan ‘Ci’ and ‘ utofer’, 352 
Euripides, Tro. 1331, 109 
Eusebius’ Onomasticon, 850 


Eustathius, Theophrastus and, 474 


Farinelli, Dante e la Francia 
(rev.), 215-218 
Fay, Epwin W._ Derivatives 
of the Root bhé(y) 403-420 
Firmicus Maternus, Math. 1 5; 


II 10, 472 
Folklanguages in Asia Minor, 
466, 472 
French of the Jews, 354 
Gardikas’ Adjectives in -cxdéc 
(mentioned), 488-9 
Gargilius Martialis, Palladius 
and, 461 
Gayley’s Classic Myths (men- 
tioned), 240 
Ghorain, Comedy papyri of, 461 
GILDERSLEEVE, L. Re- 
view of Ridgeway, The 
Origin of Tragedy, 210-215 
See also Brief Mention. 
Goethe’s Urworte, Orphisch, 468 
Golden Latin Gospels, 219-229 
Greek: TAS = yevéuevoc aredci- 
Gepoc, 476; yairavéc—acord, 
477; evyapiotia and evya- 
pioteiv, 475; év 
227; iunvepévaca, 476. 
Greek Botany: 
Adjectives in -:xéc, 488-9 
Diminutives in -cov, 93-97 
K and II forms in the Early 
Ionic Poets, 74-84 
Love Incantations, 469 
Palaeography, Villoison’s, 227 
Plural—Singular, 234 
Spiritus asper and lenis in 
Hebrew Words, 109 
Theatre, Parodoi in the, 377-402 
Grillparzer on the Antique 
Stage, 471 
Grundy’s Thucydides (men- 
tioned), 482 
Gudeman’s Imagines Philolo- 
gorum (mentioned), 240 
GzorcEL. Review 
of Farinelli, Dante e la 
Francia, 215-218 
Hannibal and Antiochus, 467 
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Hebrew Words, Spiritus asper 


and lenis in, 109 
Hercules at the Crossroads, 109 
Hermes, Report of, 461-468 
Hermes Trismegistus, 228 
Hesiod’s Five Ages, 365 

Works and Days, Horatian 

Urbanity in, 181-165 
Hexameter, Dactylic, Endings 

-ere and -erunt in, 828-332 
Hiatus in the Accentual Claus- 

ulae of Byzantine Greek 

Prose, 187-204 
Hierocles, the Neo-Platonist, 349 
Hilary of Poitiers and Sallust, 477 
Hippocrates, De Morbis, 851 
Historical Novels, 358-360 


Holbrooke’s Aryan Word-Build- 
ing, 114 
Homer, Repeated Verses in, 313-321 

Horxins, E. Bud- 
dha as Tathagata, 205-209 
Horace, 2, 7, 10; 2, 18, 26, 110 

Od. I 2 (cf. Archil. fr. 74); 


II 17, 471 
Od. III 6, 10; 14, 19; 24, 4; 

29, 24, 
Sat. I 4, 35, 468 


Horatian Urbanity in Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, 181-165 
Hoskier’s Golden Latin Gospels 
(rev.), 218-220 
Hosxizr, H. C. Review of 
Buchanan’s New Edition of 
the Codex Veronensis (5), 
220-221 
House-doorin Greek and Roman 
Religion and Folklore, 257-271 
Hupson-Wi.uiaMs, T. KandII 
Forms in the Early Ionic 
Poets, 74-84 
Hymns, Ancient Greek Hymns 
in Aristophanes’ Clouds, 474 
Iamblichi, Anonymus, 110 
Indo-European Palatais in San- 
skrit, 36-57 
Inscription, Greek from Ash- 
mounin, 
Inscriptions, Latin, at the Johns 
Hopkins University, 165-187 
Tonic Poets, Early, K and II 


228 


forms in the, 74-84 
Jacobs, Miscellanea Critica, 465 
Jewish French, 354 


Jones’ Poetical Plural (men- 
tioned), 
Juvenal, Notes on, 


234 
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K and [II Forms in the Early 


Ionic Poets, 74-84 
KEipgL, Grorce C. Report of 

Romania, 352-357 
Grorcze Dwienxrt. 


Report of Philologus, 
108-111; 468-477 
Kent, Rotanp G. Lucilius on 
Hi and J, 272-293 
Knapp, CHARLES. Review of 
Bennett’s Syntax of Early 


Latin, 333-343 
Kuba-Kybele, 104-105 
Lascaris, Death of, 1534, 350 


Latin : 

Actutum, 103; aequore, 98; 
armatus, 225; chirurgus, a, 
100 ; congustus, 226; con- 
tumelia, 224; crepatura, 
226; ct, assimilation of, 
224; cumque=quandocum- 
que, 226; de- and dis-, 100; 
deforare, 100; donec, 223; 
ei andi, 272-293; eluare, 
222; etquis, 99; evalere, 
226; fatidicus, 99; fefelli- 
tus sum, 100; fraumentum, 
101; glando=glans, 225; 
hoccine, 99; idus, 102; 
inauspicatus, 98; incessare, 
225; interest, 99 ; involare, 
446-7; iuvenis, 98; kalen- 
dae, 102; lacernobirrus, 
226; lares, 100; lepturgus, 
100; malus vel pravus, 102; 
manere esse, 228, 225; 
maniae, 190; Mytilius not 
Mytilus, 224; obrio and 
obro, 225; persona, 101; 
pontifex, 102; proinde and 
perinde, 225; pullus = gal- 
lus, 102; que-que, 101; 
quinquevir, 224; quo (dat.), 
99 ; redire, reverti, reducem 
esse, 224; réfert, 99; senex, 
98; simpuvium-simpulum, 
101; st = est, 229; suppli- 
cium, 100; ultuisse, 223; 
uter, utris, 226; vagax, 98; 
vetulam =— vitulam, 111; 
vomi = vomui, 225. 

Latin, Accusativus c. inf., 

Classicisms and Archaisms, 

Dactylic Poetry gives rise to 


241 
228 


New Forms, 102 
Double Forms in, 101 
Gerundive Constructions, 222 
Historical Infinitive, 103 
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Imperial ‘ Kanzleistil’, 99 

Inscriptions at the Johns 
Hopkins University, 116-187 
Mercuriales viri, 471 
Orthography, 100 
Perfect in -ere and -erunt, 838 
Pronunciation of C, 101 
Shall-subjunctive, 479 
Stem Formations in, 222 
Syntax, 98 
Syntax of Early Latin, 333-3438 
Latinity of Donatus, 226 
Vitruvius, 227 
Lares semitales, 351 
Legrand’s Daos (mentioned), 362 
Libelli in the Imperial Time, 476 
Liturgy, Greek, Astrologyin, 111 
Livy’s Literary Method, 349 
Lokroi Epigraphyrioi, Tinds in, 470 
Love Incantation, Greek, 469 
Lucian, Gallus § 24, 471 
Icaromenippus § 18, 471 
Podagra, 8, 351 
Lucilius on Hi and J, 272-293 
Lucretius, Lib. oubletin, 467 
and Music, 110 

Lycophron, Scaliger’s transla- 
tion of, 111 

Lysias, Jacobs’ Critical Notes 
on, 466 


MaGorFin, R. V. D. Review 
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